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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


How Presidential Nominees 
Are Chosen (p. 8) 


Digest of the Article 

Until Andrew Jackson was nominated 
for his second term, “King Caucus” se- 
lected the party's nominee for the Presi- 
dency. The caucus system, under which 
party leaders gathered to select the 
candidate, was then replaced by nation- 
al nominating conventions. By the be- 
ginning of the 20th century, reformers 
felt that these had fallen into the hands 
of party bosses. The primary system 
gained acceptance as a more democratic 
approach to the selection of party can- 
didates. 

Only 16 states at the present time 
hold Presidential primaries, and prac- 
tices vary even among these states. In 
some states delegates elected in the 
primaries are bound by the rank-and- 
file vote; in others, the discretionary 
power of the delegates is wide. Other 
flaws in the existing system, according 
to critics, are that primaries are held at 
different times and there are too few of 
them. There is growing interest in pro- 
posals to democratize our national 
nominating procedures. 


A Lesson Plan 


Aim 

To acquaint students with the changes 
in methods of nominating candidates 
for the Presidency, and to weigh criti- 
cisms of the present system of nomina- 
tions. 


Assignment 

1. What is the caucus system of 
nominating candidates? Why did An- 
drew Jackson oppose it? 

2. To what extent does the primary 
system make the national nominating 
conventions rnore democratic? 

3. List and explain briefly the al- 
leged flaws in the present system of 
primaries. 

4. Is the present system of nominat- 


ing candidates for the Presidency demo- 
cratic? Defend your answer. 


Motivation 

Each term we vote for officers of our 
student government. How are these 
candidates nominated? Is such a system 
democratic? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Compare our school’s system of 
nominating candidates with the present 
system of nominating candidates for 
the Presidency of the United States. 
Under which system does the rank-and- 
file play a greater role? 

2. To what extent is the present sys- 
tem of national nominating conventions 
an improvement over the caucus? 

8. Smoke-filled rooms in which can- 
didates are selected by a handful of 
party leaders are a thing of the past. 
Do you agree? Explain. 

4. Why has the present system of 
primaries been criticized? Which of the 
criticisms is most forceful in charging 
a lack of democracy to the present sys- 
tem? Why? Do you think this criticism 
is fair? Defend your answer. 


Application 

Should the present system of pri- 
maries be changed? Justify your point 
of view. 
Activity 

The foregoing developmental lesson 
may be followed by a round-table dis- 
cussion or debate based on “Should We 
Have a Nationwide Presidential Pri- 
mary?” (p. 5). 


Should We Have a Nationwide 
Presidential Primary? (p. 5) 


Digest of the Arguments 

Qne of the proposals for holding 
Presidential primaries has taken the 
form of a constitutional amendment 
sponsored by two members of Congress. 
Each party’s nominee would be the 
candidate with the greatest proportion 


of votes in a nationwide primary held 
in each of the states on the same day. 

Proponents of such a plan hold that 
it would end boss-ridden conventions; 
that party members in all states, no 
matter how few, would have a voice in 
selecting the party’s candidate for Presi- 
dent; that candidates would have to 
come out with clear statements on many 
issues facing the voters; that undue 
weight given the present primaries in a 
handful of states would be eliminated, 
since all states would hold primaries; 
that candidates would be more nearly 
representative of the party’s viewpoints 

Opponents hold that appeals by tele- 
vision and radio would give the nomina- 
tion to the best entertainer; that the 
party platform, new drawn up before 
the candidate is nominated, would be- 
come meaningless; that the present sys- 
tem of nominating candidates has 
yielded good candidates; that cam- 
paigns for the Presidency would be ex- 
tended for many months and paralyze 
state governments and Congress for that 
length of time; that a President elected 
after such a process of selection would 
answer only to the people, once every 
four years, and would destroy our sys- 
tem of checks and balances. 


Aim 
To help students analyze the strong 


and weak points of our present system 
of nominating Presidential candidates. 


Assignment 

1. In parallel columns outline the 
arguments for and against the proposal 
to have nationwide Presidential pri- 
maries. (Caution students to avoid use 
of the exact language in the bold face 
italics which head each argument.) 

2. Which of the arguments for or 
against Presidential primaries impressed 
you most? Why? 


Discussion Questions 

1. How are candidates for the Presi- 
dency nominated under the present 
system? 

2. What is a Presidential primary? 

3. Explain the meaning of the ex- 
pression: “rank and file voter.” To what 
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extent is the rank and file voter con- 
sulted by party leaders in the present 
method of nominating candidates for 
the Presidency? 

4. Why has the proposal been made 
to establish nationwide Presidential pri- 
maries? How would this differ from our 
present system? 

5. Do you think that a change in the 
nominating ,candidates for 


system of 
necessary? Defend 


the Presidency is 
your point of view. 


Activities 

1. Student “experts” can exchange 
opinion in a round-table discussion. The 
class can ask questions of the experts 
after they have had their say. 

2. S.udents can collect newspaper 
clippings on the progress of current 
Presidential primaries. Oral or written 
reports can indicate the extent to which 
candidates’ views on vital issues are be- 
coming known to the public. 

3. People active in local politics can 
be interviewed by members of the class 
on the question. Reports on the inter- 
views can be oral or written. The class 
can formulate appropriate questions be- 
fore the interviews are attempted. 


Primary Day (p. 22) 


In this one-act comedy the political 
workers at the polls are seen as human 
beings. Their petty bickering, basic 
common sense, and motivations are 
brought out in this light comedy tinged 
with sadness. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Some voters regard the political 
workers at the polls as figures in a wax- 
work museum. What does this mean? 
To what extent is this notion changed 
by the author of “Primary Day”? 

2. Where is the polling place in your 
neighborhood? On what basis is the 
polling place selected? 

3. How do the people who register 
the voters get their jobs? 

They are paid very little for a long 
day’s work. Why do they take the job? 

5. Explain the cop’s idea of a re- 
former. What did Miss Fuller propose 
to do about the “crookedness and 
dumbness” in politics? 

6. WHat can you do about improving 
government? 


Activities 

1. Since this is a Presidential year, 
interest in politics is high. Perhaps the 
school’s dramatic would be in- 
terested in putting on this play. No 
royalty payments are required. 

2. Invite a member of the school’s 
student government to explain the 
method of nominating candidates for 


society 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


March 19, 1952 
Special Issue on Distribution 


Modern Distribution—An overview 
article on distribution today and what 
its place is in our economy. 

Perishable—Rush! Modern methods 
of fast transportation and the part they 
play in distribution. 

Telling the World—The place of ad- 
vertising in our economy. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Is Mini- 
mum Price Fixing in the Public Interest 
Today? A pro and con discussion in 
which both sides of the question are 
presented. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Our Foreign 
Trade—America’s vast export business 
and what it means to our economy and 
to the rest of the world. 

Interview of the Week: Meet Dr. 
Paul Nystrom—His job is to find out 
what consumers want most. 

Life of a Salesman—Serve Yourself— 
The Story of a Magazine Advertise- 
ment—Chocolate Journey—Small Town, 
Clyde, Ohio. 








school offices and other aspects of stu- 
dent government. 


India Goes to the Polls (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 

More than half of India’s 176,000,000 
eligible voters have gone to the polls 
during the past four months. The elec- 
tion could not be held on a single day 
because of climate variations and other 
economic considerations. Although 85 
per cent of the electorate could not 
read, the system of symbols for each 
party helped to insure an orderly elec- 
tion. Some 25,000 candidates contested 
seats in the two houses of Parliament 
22 state governments. The Con- 
gress party, which led India’s inde- 
pendence movement, received a sub- 
stantial majority in Parliament and a 
majority in 18 of the 22 states. The 
Communist vote was barely 5 per cent 
of the total. 
Aim 

To help students understand the sig- 
nificance of India’s recent nationwide 
election as a landmark in the history of 


democracy. 


and 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why should we be interested in 
the story of India’s recent national elec- 


tions? 
2. How did the Indian government 
meet the problem presented by the il- 


literacy of the great majority of voters? 

3. Prime Minister Nehru said of the 
elections: “My respect for him [the so- 
called illiterate voter] has gone up and 
whatever doubts I might have had 
about adult suffrage have been removed 
completely.” Why did Nehru make the 
statement? Do you agree with him? 
Why? 


Reference 

“What Asia Can Give the World,” by 
Sir Benegal Rau, Vital Speeches, May 
15, 51, pp. 468-470. 


Meet Dr. Robert Millikan (p. 4) 


In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet the 84-year-old, Nobel prize win- 
ner of 1923, who isolated and measured 
the electron. Dr. Millikan holds that his 
life’s work has convinced him “there is 
a Supreme Being who plans and guides 
everything that happens to us.” He be- 
lieves that without religion there can 
be no world peace, and thinks that the 
United Nations is a great force for 
peace. 


Activity 

Recommend this inspirational inter- 
view to students. They can read it in 
the hepe of gaining an insight into the 
spiritual beliefs of a distinguished 
American scientist. 


Institute of Student Opinion 
Poll (pp. 19-20) 


The Institute of Student Opinion poll 
announced in this issue is particularly 
timely. The questions offer excellent 
opportunities for class discussion. The 
Institute, sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines, conducts the poll with the co- 
operation of 1629 newspaper members. 
However, if your school paper is not a 
member of the I. S. O., ample provision 
is made for the poll to be run inde- 
pendently, with a class committee con- 
ducting the poll for your class. Com- 
plete instructions are furnished on page 
19. Note that only the tabulations are 
to be sent to the Institute of Student 
Opinion (351 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y.), not the ballots from 
your class. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(see page 18) 

I, PRIMARIES: A. a-4; b-1; c-3; d-2. 
B. a-F; b-O; c-O; d-F; e-F. C. a-N; b-N; 
c-C; d-N; e-C. D. a-F; b-F; c-A; d-F; e-A; 
f-A; g-A; h-F 

II, INDIA: a-3; b-4; c-1. 

Ill. CARTOON INTERPRETATION: 
a-F; b-NS; c-T; d-T; e-T; f-F; g-F; h-NS; 

F; j-F; k-T 1-T. 
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Camera Angles & 


By Ernest Pascucci 


7 ® 


Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 
A SERVICE TO YOUR SCHOOL 


Cross-country run—a drab November day. 


NUMBER ot students 


tures for school publications 


ask about pic 
They 
want to know what pictures they should 
take 
re are any number of events you 
graph. But the most impor 
are those that will live in a 
heering ita 
all game outside the guid- 
ance office the time your 
school won an imporfant track meet, a 
basketball game, the first formal dance, 
mbly programs, glee club and band 
are only 


for 


memory—crowds « 
lines 


class elections, 


asse 
concerts, the stage play. These 
of the 
your school publications 

It is important to remember that the 


a few pictures you can take 


picture depends on 
subject, and the 
are 


effectiveness of any 
both the event, 
photographer. For example, 
times when a picture loses its effective 
because of a faulty technique on 
of the photographer. I have 


or 


there 


ness 


the part 


pointed out to you in earlier columns 
that any person can take a good picture. 
You can take excellent pictures with a 
box camera. But . . . you cannot expect 
to take every picture with a box camera. 
That is one reason why there are so 
many different cameras manufactured. 

Two pictures are reproduced on this 
page. The picture of the cross-country 
race was taken on a dreary day with a 
simple box camera and no flashbulb. 
The mood of this picture represents the 
gray, dull day—typical of many days in 
November. Students looking at this pic- 
ture will be able to recall the event 
more vividly. 

The picture of the young men talk- 
ing is another story. It cannot be made 
by the average amateur photographer 
with average amateur equipment. It re- 
quires equipment for multiple flash 
synchronization and a masterful light- 
ing technique. It is the type of work 
that can be done by an advanced high 
school amateur or a professianal pho- 
tographer. 

A unique feature of this photograph 
is that it represents a growing trend in 
school yearbook thinking. Most schools 
take each individual club or society and 
members up against a wall 
group picture. In this picture; 
however, the members of a school club 
were photographed in an informal gath 
Result—a picture that is not posed 
and stiff, but an informal photograph 
that will add life and zest to a school 
publication. 


stand the 
for a 


ering 


Photo by Ernest Pascucei 


Good lighting reveals a variety of facial expressions and animation. 
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2. Initials of President 
now in office. 

. Texas was annexed 
during his term of 
office 

. That is (abbr.) 

7. Second note of musi- 
cal scale. 

. Species of poplar tree 
Spindles on which 
wheels revolve. 

3. Nickname of general 
who will run in Re- 
publican Presidential 
primaries. 

. Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature 
(abbr.). 

So. Pacific islands 
owned by Gr. Britain. 

. Smaller. 

pene 
Describe, 

9. A baby wears this. 

. Viol instrument used 
in India. 


sapiens. 


eas y 
3. Took oath of office in 
March, 1869. 
. Weep. 
. Ancient. 


36. 


39. 


*43 


To mire. 

Lubricator. 

Twelfth President; 
General during Mext- 
can War 


45. Stout. 


°48. 
49. 


50. 
51. 


32 


. Crown-li 


A famous doctrine 
was issued during his 
term of office 

To unlock. 

Hurries. 

Scent. 

Grenadier Guards 


(abbr. ). 


. Two Presidents bore 


this family name 


. Victor over Samuel 


Tilden in disputed 
election of 1876. 
In that place. 

e head 
ornament. 

Leases. 


. James Knox 


President during the 
Mexican War. 


. Twelve in Roman 


. Elon 
. Initia 


num 
ted fish. 
of President 


. Short for 
. Large (abbr.). 
. Every other day 


elected four times. 
Son of Peleg (Gen. 
11:18). 


16. Mineral spring. 
. The Great Emanci- 


pator. 
Foot (abbr.). 


. Only President tried 


for impeachment. 
Presidents are 

by U. S. citizens of 
voting age. 

South Dakota (abbr.) 
Coolidge succeeded to 
Presidency upon 
death of _— 

Office of Price Ad- 
ministration (abbr.). 
Males. 


3. Morsel left at meal. 


Ship's freight. 


. Eskimo’s house. 
3. European Theatre of 


 arageae (abbr.). 
Chart. 
ood-bye. 


(abbr. ). 


2. Thing, in law (Latin). 
. Railroad (abbr.). 
. College degree 


(abbr.). 


. Therefore. 
. Mister (abbr.). 


- and that’s eet we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, tao. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


We Leap to Thank You 


Dear Editor and Co-helpers: 

Last week we read a very interesting 
news article in Senior Scholastic titled 
“It's Here—Leap Year.” The Senior 
Class of Bradford High are quite happy 
to let you know “We will be your Val- 
entine!” 

Bradford Seniors 
Bradford (Ill.) Township H. § 


Married Students 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to hear the opinions of 
other high school students concerning 
the right of married students to attend 
high school. 

There have been six students in Sum- 
mit High to marry in a period of six 
weeks. By permitting these married 
students to attend school, our school, 
which has thus far had a good reputa- 
tion, has received much criticism and is 
now the laughing stock of Pike County. 

I think married students should not 
be permitted to attend high school. The 
presence of such students tends to lower 
the morale of the school. 

Bob Brown 
Summit (Miss.) High School 


(Do you think students who marry 
should be permitted to attend high 
school?—Editor) 

(Continued on page 19) 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





4 


Meet Dr. Robert Millikan 


A famous scientist reveals 
man’s spiritual universe 


HE chubby man with twinkling eyes speared his seventh 
| cate and held it poised over a container of sauce doused 
liberally with horse radish. He leaned across the luncheon 
table toward me, forgetting to eat. 

Of course, there is a Supreme Being who plans and 
guides everything that happens to us,” he said. “My life's 
vork has made me more sure of that the further I've gone 
ind the more I've learned.’ 

Preacher, missionary, revivalist? Not at all, The speaker 
Robert A. Millikan of the California Institute of 


vas Dr 
one of the world’s great scientists, winner of 


Technology 
the Nobel Prize in physics in 1923. 

For minutes at a time I, too, forgot to eat. One thinks 
f a scientist as an ice-cold fellow in a white jacket, 
surrounded by the exactness of glass and shining metal. 
it is to be expected that he will say “pooh, pooh” to any- 
thing that can’t be proved by a formula, or measured to 
the millionth of an inch or an ounce. Yet here was one who 
s famous all over the globe talking about such non- 
scientific things as love and kindness and sacrifice. 


“There Is an Order About Everything” 

It seemed to me that Dr. Millikan’s very reason for being 
in New York was an example of some of those qualities. 

Dr. Millikan was born on March 22, 1868. That means 
he soon will be eighty-four years old. But he had just 
flown across the country to make a speech on Washington's 
Birthday for the Freedom Foundation Awards at historic 
Valley Forge. He had taken time from his busy life and 
spent those many tiring hours in the air simply to give 
ther Americans a chance to hear the workings of his wise 

ld mind 

As lunch went on (he was now stowing away a large 
order of ground sirloin steak) I asked him whether, after 
all, his belief in God wasn’t the exception rather than the 
rule, as tar as scientists go. 

“Oh, no,” he corrected me, “most of the men I've worked 
with in my life believe the same as I do. 

“You see,” he continued, “science is always going forward 
We learn more every day. Well, as we take each step into 
what was not known before, we find that there is an 
order about everything. Everything that happens is accord- 
ing to a regular plan. Since we all know that men did not 
make this plan, it just stands to reason that there must be 
Someone, somewhere, who did. 

‘I guess it’s possible for a scientist not to have this 
religious faith, but I don’t think such a man could be a 
very good scientist. If he doesn’t believe in a God, then he 
must believe that everything happens by chance. Now 
you know that even a beginner in science of any kind won't 
stand for any such theory as that.” 

What Dr. Millikan has come to accept, during more than 


half a century of digging into problems that most of us 
do not know even exist, is that there are really two universes. 
First is the one that we have come to know a great deal 
about—our own world and the suns and moons and planets 
that surround us in the skies. Second is a spiritual universe, 
about which we know almost nothing, but which we have 
to believe exists because of certain things we do know. 

In simple language, the great scientist told me something 
like this; We can measure distance and weight and size. 
We can make heat and light and measure them too. But 
who can make courage? Or measure it? We know it exists, 
but cannot say that it comes from here or there in the 
world we live in. So it must come from God, from the 
spiritual world. The same thing is true of love and our 
willingness to give up things for others. It is true of the 
something, which we can’t explain or measure, that makes 
us dash in front of a car to save our dog from being run over. 

Dr. Millikan made another thing plain at lunch that day. 
Faith in God is the same for everyone, no matter by what 
particular name we call Him. What is important, he said, 
is that we should have faith that there is some force that 
guides the world and the people in it. 


“People Are Turning to Religion” 

I remembered, as Dr. Millikan talked, that he has always 
been in the front ranks of those who try to bring about 
world peace, and that he thinks the United Nations is a 
great force in that direction. His feelings about this are a 
part of his religious faith, because without religion there 
can be no peace that will last for very long. I remembered, 
too, that General MacArthur had said much the same thing 
to me in Tokyo several years ago, and that Winston Churchill 
has spoken often of “God's help.” 

“You will find by looking up census figures,” Dr. Millikan 
was saying, as I pulled my wandering mind back to the 
table, “that the percentage of church members among 
Americans has been increasing steadily. It seems to me that 
this shows clearly how people are turning to religion more 
and more. Those who say that all our modern advances are 
tearing religion down are certainly wrong. I notice that 
many of my students—and young people whom I talk to all 
over—are finding in religion just what they need to keep 
them going in these complicated days. When so many things 
are changing this is one faith they can hold.” 

Then this young scientist of eighty-three-going-on-eighty- 
four spooned up the last of a large bow! of stewed rhubarb 
and we went our separate ways. —RaLpH CHAPMAN 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


People’s Choice 
or 
Politician’s Choice 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should we have a nationwide 
Presidential primary? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


There have been several proposals aimed at removing the 
objectionable features of state Presidential primaries and of 
the national nominating conventions. (See “The Nomination 
Merry-Go-Round,” pp. 8, 9, 10.) 

One of these proposals is a constitutional amendment 
sponsored by Senator George Smathers (D., Fla.) and Rep- 
resentative Charles Bennett (D., Fla.). 

This amendfment—if approved by two-thirds of Congress 
and three-fourths of the states—would abolish the nominat- 
ing conventions entirely. Instead, there would be a nation- 
wide primary for nominees for\President and Vice-President 
This primary would be held for both parties on the same 
day. 

The votes in this primary would be tabulated by states. 
Each state would get as many nominating votes as it has 
Senators and Congressmen. Each candidate’s share of the 
nominating vote would be based on the proportion of his 
popular vote among his party members in each state. The 
candidate in each party who got the largest number of 
nominating votes would be his party’s nominee for President 
(or Vice-President). 


Bs Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Somebody Else Does the Selecting 


Pro side: Nationwide primary would reduce power of the bosses 
Con side: Nationwide primary would take much time, money. 


This plan might reduce the influence of political “bosses” 
over the final choices of Presidential nominees. Political 
leaders would be required to influence millions of individual 
party members, rather than a few hundred convention dele- 
gates. 

Foes of the convention system quote a remark by the late 
American humorist, Will Rogers. He wrote this of the 1932 
Democratic convention in Chicago: “I am glad Chicago's 
children didn’t come by on their way to school and see, how 
this wonderful system of choosing our country’s leaders was 
conducted. They would never again have asked: “What's 
the matter with the country?’ ” 

Are the conventions that bad? Do we need a change? 
Here are arguments on both sides of the question: “Shonld 
we have a nationwide Presidentia] primary?” 


YES! 


1. It would end boss-ruled conventions 
and give the voter control over his party. 


As things now stand, the voter in the 
general election has only a choice be- 
tween two machine-picked candidates. 
Ed Flynn, a Democratic party wheel 
horse, once said, “Probably consider- 
ably less than 100 men in any conven- 
tion really dictate what occurs.” 

What happens to the other .1,100 
delegates at the conventions? They’re 
just there for window-dressing—to carry 
vut the orders of the politica! bosses. 


More than 60 per cent of the dele- 
gates to any convention never are voted 
on by the rank-and-file party member. 
They are picked by precinct, district, 
and state machines. Only party wheel 
horses have a chance to get to conven- 
tions. 

The present convention system is like 
the shell game at a carnival. The voter 
has no more chance of being heard 
than a boy has of finding the pea under 
the walnut shell. Nationwide primaries 
would give the voters control over the 
party’s nominees. This would end 
“deals” in smoke-filled rooms. and help 
to clean out government corruption. 


2. it would make both political parties 
really national in scope. Voters in all sec- 
tions of the country would help pick the 
nominees. 

Senator Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) 
says there are hardly any campaigns by 
Republican candidates in some South 
ern states or by Democrats in some 
New England states 

In the South, many Republican ma 
chines exist only to hand out Govern 
ment jobs if the Republicans win an 
electior®’ They are supported by pro 
spective Republican candidates from 
election year’ to election year, so that 
they will deliver their votes at the con- 
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ventions. The same holds true for some 
Democratic machines in New England. 

A nationwide primary election would 
give party members in every state—no 
matter how few they are in numbers— 
a chance to vote on the choice of their 
party’s nominees for office. 

This would reduce the influence of 
the machine. It would make candidates 
in both parties pay attention to the eco- 
nomic needs of all the states and all 
sections of the country. The Republi- 
cans would have to learn about cotton 
growing! The Democrats would have to 
learn about maple syrup cooking. 


3. It would be educational. Voters 
everywhere would get first-hand knowl- 
edge of each candidate in each party— 
and they would know the policies he 
favors. 

What Senator Taft think 
about our foreign aid program? General 
Eisenhower about government spend- 
ing? Stassen about the methods of Con- 
gressional investigating committees? 
Senator Kefauver about our Far Eastern 
policy? Governor Warren about the 
State Department’s loyalty program? 
General MacArthur about our commit- 
ments to NATO? Senator Kerr about 
the threat of communism in the Federal 
Government? President Truman about 
corruption? What are they going to do 
about these things? 

Major candidates don’t talk about all 
these issues everywhere today. They 
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pick one or two pet themes and stick 
by them. They don’t even enter all the 
primaries that are available. They run 
only in states where they think they 
can win. Even those states that now 
have primaries don’t get to know all 
about the candidates. 

With the Federal Government grow- 
ing bigger, and costing more and more, 
the voter deserves a better chance to 
hear and understand what every candi- 
date for the Presidential nomination 
believes in. With a nationwide primary, 
the candidates will have to speak out 
on everything! 


4. Present primaries are inadequate 
and unimportant. But their significance 
is often distorted. 

Only 30 per cent of the delegates to 
either the Republican or Democratic 
convention will be under any kind of 
commitment to their rank-and-file party 
members back home. Only one per cent 
actually will be bound to support the 
candidate they were elected to support 
as long as he is in the running. The 
rest can break such pledges as they 
have made and ollow the instructions 
of the party bosses. 

The 16 state Presidential primaries 
are mainly “beauty contests.” A man 
can win every one of these state pri- 
maries and still lose the nomination—if 
the bosses don’t want him. That hap- 
pened to Teddy Roosevelt in 1912 and 
to Senator Borah in 1936. 


—_ aS 


ago Bun-Times 


rhurek 


Taking His Measure 


Pro side: in a convention, 100 men dictate party's choice. 
Con side: Convention choices have generally been wise ones. 


But the handful of primaries can 
help build up a candidate’s popularity— 
as in New Hampshire, where only 14 of 
the 1,200 Republican convention dele- 
gates are at stake. A setback in one or 
more of these primaries can wreck a 
candidate’s campaign in other states. 

In 1944, Wendell Willkie dropped 
out of the Republican race after he lost 
Wisconsin. In 1948, Harold Stassen’s 
defeat by Thomas E. Dewey in Oregon 
spelled his downfall. The vote in both 
these primaries was influenced by a 
single issue—in Willkie’s case by local 
issues. But the effect was nationwide. 
It isn’t fair for a handful of voters to 
wield that much influence. If there are 
to be primaries, they ought to be na- 
tionwide. 


5. It would strengthen the two-party 
system. 


Candidates chosen by all the party 
members, through nationwide primaries, 
would be more nearly representative of 
a party viewpoint. The party nominee 
would be the one man or woman who 
attracted support from all sections of 
the country and all segments of the 
party. This would reduce the influence 
of pressure groups. 

The party nominee would be a repre- 
sentative of his party, not a replica of 
the other party’s candidate! He’d be 
no “me-too” man. 

With real partisan choices, the issues 
would be clearly drawn. 

Both major parties would be domi- 
nated by moderate majorities—at the 
grass roots—instead of by people who 
believe in extremes. This means both 
major party candidates would be solid 
conservatives or solid liberals, rather 
than radicals who appealed only to spe- 
cial interest groups. 


1. It would open the way for dictator- 
ship. Demagogues would capitalize on 
television and radio dramatics to win 
the nominations. 


When the choice of a Presidential 
nominee is left to popular vote alone, 
political issues are pushed into the 
background. The choice of a nominee 
becomes nothing more than a person- 
ality contest. How are yoii going to 
keep crackpots from running for office? 

What will our Presidential campaigns 
become? Something like the Big Show? 
Showmanship? Jive? Cowboy bands? 
Slick acting? Phoney dramatics? A 
carnival midway with two sideshows? 

That’s what you'll get if you let just 
anybody run for President. Nobody 
would discuss issues. He would just try 
to entertain you into voting for him! 
Our long-established institution of free 
elections would become a farce! 








2. It would absolutely end all party 
responsibility. 


The Presidential nominee would be 
the PARTY. The platform would mean 
nothing. 

Today the party platforms and poli- 
cies are tailored carefully to modera- 
tion. Both parties seek to represent all 
factions and sections of the cauntry in 
their statements of principles. 

The conventions that write the party 
platforms also pick the candidates. And 
the platform is written first! The candi- 
date is chosen to run on the platform. 

Every other candidate of. the party 
must run on the same _platform—for 
Congress, state legislatures, governor- 
ships, local offices. 

If the Presidential nominee is inde- 
pendent -of the convention, he can 
ignore the platform. That means the 
party promises wouldn’t be worth the 
paper they’re printed on! 


3. The present convention system has 
worked well. The choices have generally 
been wise. Compromise has produced 
good candidates for both parties. 


A national convention is a melting 
pot. It turns out the best the party has 
to offer—the most likely winner, the 
most representative man in the party, 
the one who will stand by the party as 
an organization. 

Delegates must answer in their home 
communities for their votes. This makes 
them think twice before every move. 

Remember: Franklin Roosevelt won 
nomination in a convention which re- 
quired a two-thirds majority. Wendell 
Willkie was chosen by a convention 
after he had ignored all the primaries. 

The convention atmosphere leads to 
compromise among the delegates. They 
seek the best man possible—ignoring 
wild-eyed demagogues. The delegates 
pick men who know how to compro- 
mise, too. Compromise is necessary in 
running a country as big as ours. 

The convention system produces 
nominees who can hold the party to- 
gether—even if they lose. If a party is 
wrapped up in one man--picked by 
primaries—and that man loses, the party 
disintegrates. We must have two par- 
ties! We can’t afford to have the minori- 
ty wiped out by a single election 


4. It would be expensive in time and 
money. 


It has been estimated that a nation- 
wide primary would cost abaut $10,- 
000,000. National campaigns already 
cost nearly $30,000,000—counting pre- 
convention, convention, and campaign 
costs. And this extra $10,000,000 would 
come from the pockets of already over- 
burdened taxpayers! 

Presidential campaigns now occupy 
at least a year. If we had a nationwide 
primary, Presidential candidates would 











Shanks tn Buffalo Evening News 


Never Was Very Easy 


Pro side: Nationwide primary would give all voters knowledge of each candidate. 
Con side: Rabble-rousers would capture nominations and end party responsibility. 


have to stump the country for an extra 
year, to cover the whole country before 
the voting in the primaries took place. 
Then they'd have to face another six 
months of general election campaign- 
ing. 

Our government is too big and too 
complex for candidates to, spend this 
much time campaigning. [t would par- 
alyze our state governments and Con- 
gress at least half the time. We can't 
afford it! 

Furthermore, think of the time that 
would be lost from business and indus- 
try. Most people would have to take 
time off to vote in the primaries, per- 
haps a whole day. 


5. It violates the whole concept of the 
Presidency as one of the balances in our 
system of checks and balances. 

If a President were to be nominated 
by primaries, he would answer directly 
to the people. This would make him all- 
powerful. 


The founding fathers never intended 
for the President to be a direct popular 
choice. They expected him to be chosen 
indirectly, to be a kind of political 
aristocrat — somewhat removed from 
public control. 

The founding fathers planned for the 
President to have to get along with a 
Congress and with Courts over which 
he held little control, They planned for 
the states to wield influence over his 
selection. 

A national Presidential primary would 
wipe out all state controls over the 
Federal executive! It would give the 
President a whip hand over Congress 
and the Courts. He would answer only 
to the people—and then only once every 
four years. ° 

This would be the first step toward 
instability in government. We'd get 
government by whim, instead of by 
deliberation and compromise. Democ- 
racy set loose could become totalitari- 
anism! 





The 
Nomination 
Merry-Go-Round 


WHICH ONE 
ARE YOu 
GOING TO 
PROPOSE TO? 


How Presidential nominees are chosen 


by each party for the national elections 


after the first Monday in November, 

Americans go to the polls to choose 
a President of the United States. They 
do not have a free and unlimited choice. 
A voter may prefer Jones for President. 
He finds only Smith and Dale on the 
ballot. He could write in Jones’ name, 
but he would probably be wasting his 
vote. Generally, only two men have a 
chance in the Presidential election, one 
Democrat and one Republican. 

The business of electing a President 
begins long before Election Day. It be- 
gins in the complicated process of nom- 
inating the two major party candidates. 

This Presidential year the nominating 
process has just got under way, with the 
important New Hampshire Presidential 
primary of March 11. The process will 
continue until the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic national conventions meet in 
Chicago, on July 7 and 21, respectively. 

Let us see how the American system 
of nominating Presidential candidates 
developed, and what it is today 


ice: four years, on the Tuesday 


Nomination by Caucus 


One thing is certain—the founding 
fathers of the United States had never 
heard of a primary or a national con- 
vention or any of the other nominating 
devices we now use. In those early days 
nominees for political office of any kind 
were picked by a “caucus,” a meeting 
of politicians. 

When John Adams saw his first cau- 
cus, he wrof® in his diary: “The Caucus 
Club meets at certain times in the gar- 
ret of Tom Dawes.... There they smoke 
tobacco till you cannot see from one end 
of the garret to the other...and... 
selectmen, assessors, collectors, war- 
dens, firewards, and representatives are 
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Rube Goldberg in Detroit Times 


The Leap Year Girls 
Republican Convention is July 7; Democratic Convention is July 21. 


regularly chosen before they are chosen 
in the town.” That might have been the 
original “smoke-filled room”! 

Candidates for state office and for 
Congress were chosen in each state by a 
“legislative caucus.” This was a meeting 
of each party’s members in the state 
legislature. A “Congressional caucus” 
was used to pick the nominee for Presi- 
dent. Senators and Representatives from 
each party met and selected the can- 
didate. That is the way Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Monroe were nominated. 

In 1824 the caucus ran into trouble 
when it came up against Andrew Jack- 
son. Jackson had considerable popular 
support. But he was not-well regarded 
tn Congress and lost the election (he 
did win in 1828). He then determined 
to destroy “King Caucus,” as he called 
it. His argument was that the caucus 
was undemocratic, that a few state leg- 
islators or Congressmen could not tell 
who the rank-and-file of their party 
preferred as the nominee. 

Within a few years, partly because of 
Jackson’s efforts, the caucus was aban- 
doned as a method for nominating 
Presidential candidates. In 1832 the 
Jacksonian Democrats held their first 
national convention. (They nominated 
Jackson for a second term.) Since then 
the national convention has been a fix- 


ture for nominating Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents. ~ 

The convention was theoretically a 
great step forward for democracy. 
Instead of being chosen by a select few 
in a caucus, the candidate was nomi- 
nated by a large convention. The mem- 
bers of this convention were supposed 
to be independent party representatives 
from all over the country. 

But there was a flaw in this theory— 
the convention delegates were not really 
independent. They were picked by party 
bosses in each state and owed allegiance 
to the bosses. Thus a handful of pow- 
erful men continued to gontrol the 
Presidential nominations. 


Birth of the Primary 


Just about that time reform leaders 
had come forward with a new method 
of taking political power from the bosses 
and giving it to the people. That method 
was the primary, a preliminary election 
in which all party members could vote 
on the .party’s nominees. 

The primary idea swept the country 
as a method of chosing nominees for 
state office and for Congress. Within a 
few years there were only four states 
that did not use primaries for some can- 
didates. The plan spread also to the 
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nomination of a President. In 1905 
Wisconsin held the first state-wide pri- 
mary to choose delegates to the na- 
tional conventions. 

By 1912 fourteen states had Presi- 
dential primaries. And in that year new 
drive was given to the idea. In the 
Republican primaries ex-President The- 
odore Roosevelt far outdistanced Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft. But at the 
Republican convention the “Old Guard” 
rejected Roosevelt and renominated 
Taft. Roosevelt supporters attacked 
what they called a “flouting of the pop- 
ular will.” They pushed for morg and 
better Presidential primaries. 

Woodrow Wilson, elected President 
in 1912, reflected the spirit of the time. 
This is what he told Congress in his 
first annual message: “I urge the prompt 
enactment of legislation which will pro- 
vide for primary elections throughout 


the country, at which the voters of the 
several parties may choose their nomi- 
nees for the Presidency without the in- 
tervention of nominating -conventions.” 

Wilson’s idea was for uniform pri- 
maries under Federal control. That pro- 
posa] never got anywhere in Congress, 
but the states went ahead on their own. 
By 1916 twenty-four states had Presi- 
dential primaries. 

Then, suddenly, the Presidential pri- 
mary began to lose favor. A number of 
states which had adopted the plan re- 
pealed their Presidential primary laws. 

Why? Historians believe one reason 
was the conservatism that took hold of 
the country after World War I. People 
wanted to go back to old ideas and for- 
get those of Woodrow Wilson and pro- 
gressive Republicans like Theodore 
Roosevelt. Another reason is that during 
the 1920s and 1930s there were few 
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great contests within either party to stir 
interest in primaries. And again, public 
opinion polls, which provided a sam- 
pling of opinion of the country as a 
whole, began to take hold. In the view 
of some politicians, these opinion polls 
served the purpose of the primaries, to 
some extent. 


Differences Between Primaries 


Today only sixteen states have Presi- 
dential primaries. And even among these 
there are great variations. 

Some state primaries “pledge” the 
delegates to vote for a particular can- 
didate at the convention. In other pri- 
maries the delegates are unpledged. 
Another way of expressing that differ- 
ence is to say that some primaries are 
binding and others merely advisory. 

Four states have primaries in which 
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DATES OF PRIMARIES 


March 11 N.H. May Md. 
March 18..... Minn. May Ohio 
April 1 Neb May Ala. 
April 1 ects Wis. May W.Va. 
April 8 or . May Ore. 
April 15.........NJ. May Fla. 
April 22 ... N.Y. June Col. 
April 22 Pa June $.D. 
April 29 Mass. 





March 1 (Rep.) April 16 
March 3 M, (Dem.) April 25 


(Dem.) March 18 (Rep.) April 26 


March 21 (Dem.) April 26 
Morch 28 . (Rep.) April 28 


(Dem.) April 2 mi (Rep.) May 10 


April 4 (Rep.) May 10 
April 5 ich. (Rep.) May 12 
April 10 (Rep.) May 17 





DATES OF CONVENTIONS 
(As announced thus far) 


S.C. (Both) May 20 (Both) 
Ark. (Rep.) May 24 .  (Rep.) 
Ge. (Rep.) May 27 (Both) 
Utah (Rep.) May 27 . (Rep) 
Okla. (Dem.) May 28 . (Dem) 
Mich. (Dem) May 31 \e (Rep.) 
Utah  (Dem.) June 2 ‘ (Rep.) 
Wyo. (Both) June 24 , (Dem.) 
Wash. (Dem.) July 3 (Rep.) 
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all delegates are pledged. They are 
California, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin, Even under this system, dele- 
gates are allowed to forget their pledge 
if they think their candidate no longer 
has a chance at the convention, after 
the balloting has begun. Wisconsin is an 
exception. Its delegates must vote for 
their pledged candidate as long as he 
gets 10 per cent of the convention vote. 

In four other states—Florida, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and South Dakota— 
voters elect delegates who do not have 
to be pledged. In effect, voters of these 
states cannot be sure that the delegates 
they elect will vote at the convention for 
the candidate the voters prefer. 

Eight states have a “Presidential pref- 
erence vote” in the primaries, in addi- 
tion to electing delegates. Voters simply 
get a list of candidates for the party's 
Presidential nomination and _ indicate 
their preference for one. 

In two states, Nebraska and Oregon, 
delegates are bound to support the can- 
didate who wins the primary preference 
vote. But in the other six states using 
this system—New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia—delegates are not 
bound by the results. Because such 
votes thus mean very little, politicians 
scornfully call them “popularity con- 
tests.” 

What about the thirty-two states 
which have no Presidential primaries at 
all? How do they choose their delegates 
to the national conventions? 

In four states—Georgia, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Arizona—party executive 
committees simply pick the delegates to 
the national convention. (In Arkansas 
and Georgia, Republicans elect their 
delegates at state conventions.) The 
other states use conventions for that 
purpose. Local political clubs call meet- 
ings to elect representatives to a state 
convention. The local meetings are open 
to the voters, but generally only the 
politicians attend. The state convention, 
which is thus carefully controlled by the 
party bosses, chooses delegates for the 
national convention. 


State Primaries Not Decisive 


Thus, the rank-and-file voters in each 
party have very little to do with choos- 
ing the national convention delegates 
who select the Presidential candidates 
for each party. It has been estimated 
that the 1,200 or so convention dele 
gates—not counting those from the few 
states with meaningful primaries—are 
actually picked by not more than 100 
local political This not 
mean that these boss-picked delegates 


bosses. doe Ss 
will ignore public opinion entirely in the 
choice of a nominee. Party leaders want 
to win the election, so they try to pick 
a popular candidate. 


In the past, state primaries probably 
never actually decided a Presidential 
nomination. 

There are many illustrations. Take 
1940, for example. Thomas E. Dewey, 
then an energetic New York district 
attorney, made by far the best showing 
in the Republican primaries. But at the 
last moment there was an upsurge of 
support for Wendell L. Willkie, then a 
political’ unknown who had not even 
entered a single primary. Willkie was 
nominated, 

Of course,primaries, while not deci- 
sive, have sometimes been significant. 
For example, in 1944 Willkie decided to 
try for the nomination again. But he 
was so badly beaten in the Wisconsin 
primary that he dropped out of the race 
for the nomination. 

In 1948 Harold Stassen and Thomas 
E. Dewey were top competitors for the 
Republican nomination. Stassen kept 
gaining in popularity polls until the two 
competitors fought it out in the Oregon 
primary. 

Dewey won that primary, though only 
by a small margin, and his victory had 
a great psychological effect on Repub- 
licans around the country. After the 
Oregon vote, Dewey's strength grew 
steadily and Stassen’s declined. 

Actually, the Presidential primary has 
been making something of a comeback 
in public interest during recent years. 
The chief reason is apparently the vig- 
orous competition within the Republi- 
can party for the nomination. 

This year the primaries are being 
watched closely because of the Repub- 
lican battle between General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and Senator Robert A. 
Taft. 


Flaws in the Primary System 


In any case, political scientists gen- 
erally agree that the Presidential pri- 
mary, with all its shortcomings, is the 
most democratic method that has yet 
been developed for nominating Presi- 
dential candidates. 

Primaries make prospective candidates 
bring the issues out. They create greater 
interest in the nominating process among 
the people and, most important, give 
the people final veto power over control 
by the bosses. However, the political 
scientists fee] that the present primary 
setup has many flaws which should be 
corrected. These are the major flaws and 
some of the suggestions for improve- 
ment: 


1. The variations in rules which make 
primaries mean so many different things 
in different states. 

The effect of many primary systems 
is often to cance] the voters’ choice. For 
example, in the 1948 Pennsylvania Re- 
publican primary, the vote was 81,000 
for Stassen, 77,000 for Dewey, 15,000 


for Taft. Yet on the first ballot in the 
national convention, Pennsylvania’s un- 
pledged delegates split 41 for Dewey, 
28 for Taft, and only one for Stassen! 

Experts say the only way to clear up 
the confusion is for states to use a uni- 
form primary system. 

Two such systems have won general 
support. Under one system, voters would 
not vote directly for candidates. They 
would have their choice of delegates 
strictly pledged to one candidate or an- 
other. Under the other proposed system, 
voters would not vote for delegates. 
Therg would be only a Presidential 
preference ballot, and each candidate 
for the nomination would receive dele- 
gates in proportion to the vote cast for 
him in the preference test. Under either 
of these systems, primary voters would 
actually control the states’ delegation to 
the convention. 


2. The fact that primaries are held 
at different times. 

This year they run from March 11 
(New Hampshire) to June 3 (Califor- 
nia and South Dakota). During those 
months the issues and even the candi- 
dates will change. Critics of the present 
primary system feel that an essential 
step in the direction of fairness would 
be to hold all primaries in the various 
states on the same day. 


3. The comparatively small number 
of Presidential primaries. 

The experts argue that, with only a 
third of the states holding primaries, the 
results can never indicate what the 
country as a whole thinks of a particu- 
lar candidate. The more primaries the 
better, these observers say, and prefer- 
ably one in every state. 


4. The fact that voters, even in those 
states holding primaries, often cannot 
cast a ballot for the candidate they 
prefer. 

The reason for this is that candidates 
do not enter the primaries in states 
where they think they might make a 
bad showing. In particular, they avoid 
any state where a “favorite son”—a poli- 
tician well known in the state but with 
no real chance at the Presidential nomi- 
nation—is on the primary ballot. 

The net result of this setup is that the 
favorite son carries the primary for lack 
of opposition. In the convention, the 
state’s delegates vote for the favorite 
son on the first one or two ballots and 
then switch to a real candidate, gener- 
ally in return for political promises. 

Many political experts are now dis- 
cussing a plan which they say might 
wipe out all the present shortcomings 
of the Presidential primaries. It is the 
idea broached by President Wilson back 
in 1912~a nationwide Presidential pri- 
mary under Federal auspices. For a dis- 
cussion of the proposal, see pages 5-7 
of this issue. 





Candidates’ speeches in India’s recent 
candidate, Rana Jung Bahadur Singh, is 
ernment has made india’s capital dark. 
path,” he told his listeners, “‘and a bell 


NDIA is said to be a mystifying, puz- 
zling country. Last month our news- 
papers reported that to tens of 

thousands of devout Hindus the Febru- 
ary 25 solar eclipse was a struggle 
between the sun and its ancient enemy, 
the demon Rahu. They prayed and 
chanted fervently for the triumph of 
the sun over the “power of evil.” And 
many of them believe it was their 
prayers that “saved” the sun. 

There is still too much superstition, 
too much poverty, and too little educa- 
tion in India. Nine out of ten people 
cannot read or write. The average ex- 
pectancy of life is only 27 years (com- 
pared to 67 in our country). The aver- 
age annual income per person is $33.60 
(compared with $1,450 in the United 
States). 


World’s Largest Election 


Yet the people of India, despite their 
disadvantages—economic and _ educa- 
tional—have demonstrated to the world 
their faith in democracy. In the first 
free and nationwide election in their 
history, they voted overwhelmingly— 
fully 95 per cent—for the democratic 
way of life and against the false prom- 
ises of Communist totalitarianism. 

The general election in India, recent- 


Wide World photo 
election were lively. This New Delhi 
saying that Prime Minister Nehru‘s gov- 
“4! use a lantern to light the people’s 
to wake them from age-long slumber.” 


ly completed, was the largest free elec- 
tion in the world. It was perhaps the 
greatest experiment in the history of 
democracy. 

The. statistics are ‘staggering. The 
people of India comprise one-sixth of 
the world’s total population. About 
176,000,000 persons (men and women 
over 21) were-eligible to vote—more 
than the entire population of the United 
States. No fewer than 2,299,748 ballot 
boxes were required for the 224,000 
polling booths! 

These polling booths, according to 
one observer, might be found “in a tent 
or hut or under a tree on chilly moun- 
tain tops, in burning deserts, or lush 
tropical glades or in thick jungles in- 
fested with man-eating wild beasts and 
head-hunting tribesmen.” 

In the United States we have one day 
set aside for our national elections. We 
usually know the results within 24 
hours. In India the national election 
took four months—from last October 
unti] late in February. No one date 
could be found that would be suitable 
for every state. 

The government had to take into 
consideration the great weather con- 
trasts throughout the vast country—fhe 
Himalayan snows in the north, the 
Equatorial heat in the extreme south. 


India 
Goes to 
the Polls 


In India’s first nationwide 


elections, her people 


voted for the democratic way 


In some regions, seasonal rains (“mon- 
soons’) regularly flood and isolate many 
villages. Elsewhere voting had to be 
scheduled so as not to conflict with crop 
harvesting. Farmers might not be will- 
ing to leave their fields for the polling 
booths if they were busy with reaping. 
And various parts of India have differ- 
ent harvesting seasons. 


Problem of Illiteracy 


There was an even more difficult 
obstacle in setting up India’s first na- 
tionwide democratic election. It was the 
problem of illiteracy. How could a per- 
son who cannot read indicate on a 
ballot the party for which he wants to 
vote? 

The answer was a system of symbols. 
Each political party was assigned a pic- 
torial symbol (see illustrations on pages 
12 and 13). All told, there wére 14 
Federal symbols. 

There was one case in which the 
symbol system did not work the way it 
was planned. An elderly citizen who 
intended to vote for the candidate rep- 
resented by the deepak (“lamp”), 


pushed his ballot through the top of a - 


kerosene lantern which illuminated the 
polling booth! 

Such instances were exceptional. Gen- 
erally, the system of symbols was highly 
successful in guiding some 85 per cent 
of the voters who could not read. 

Special precautions were taken to 
make sure each voter voted only once. 
Before the prospective voter was handed 
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1. Congress Party 


2. Socialists 


3. Forward Bloc 


4. Kison Mazdoor Praja 
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5. Communists 


6. Revolutionary 


7. Krishikar Lok 


8. Jon Sangh Party 


How could Indians who cannot read (9 out of 10) vote? Symbols were the answer—one for each party. 


his ballots, his left forefinger was 
marked with indelible ink. Therefore, 
if a prospective voter had the tell-tale 
ink stain on his forefinger, he was 
denied the right to vote. Obviously, he 
had already voted once. 

The voter then stepped alone into a 
curtained booth where he found sealed 
ballot boxes, each marked with a candi- 
date’s symbol. By dropping the ballot 
of his choice into one of these boxes, he 
cast his vote for the man or party of his 
choice. It was completely secret. No 
one could tell how a person voted. 


No Marking of Ballots 


° 

What's more, to make the procedure 
simple as possible, there was no mark- 
There was a reason for 
mock elections some 


ing of ballots 
that too In 


months ago, the inhabitants of a remote 
village were taugl.t to put a cross on 
their ballot papers and asked \‘o put the 
slips in the slots of ballot boxes. It was 
found, however, that some of the vil- 
lagers, instead of marking the ballots, 
put their crosses on the ballot boxes, 
pocketed the ballot papers, and went 
home. 

Of the many election stories that 
have come out from India, our favorite 
is the one about a 105-year-old villager 
who had promised his vote to all the 12 
candidates running in his district. When 
he was given his ballot, he solemnly 
tore it into 12 pieces and. stuffed one 
piece in each candidate’s box. Told that 
he had voided his vote, the old man 
smiled and said, “Well, anyway, I have 
kept my promise.” 

Nearly everyone went to the polling 
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BACKGROUND FACTS ON INDIA 


Population: 361,820,000 (1951 census) 
Area: 1,220,000 square miles (somewhat more than a third the size of 


Density of Population: 287 persons per square mile (as compared with 51 


Government: A former British possession, India ga 
on Aug. 15, 1947. Though a fully independent republic 
a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations 

Agriculture: Seven out of ten Indians are engaged in agriculture. But 
India does not raise enough food to feed its peopl 
farm is 4 acres (compared to 251 acres in the U. S. 
food crop; cotton, tea, and jute are the important cash crops 

Industry: India is among the ten leading in.dustrial nations in the world. 
the two largest industrial activities 
Next in importance is steel. India ranks seventh in world output of steel. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works in India is the largest in all of Asia. 

Leading Exports: Cotton manufactures, jute, and tea 

Leading Imports: Raw cotton, machinery, grain, and flour. 
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| its independence 


it chose to remain 
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booths on foot. Candidates were not 
permitted to use any conveyance “to 
bring out the vote.” The law states that 
transporting a voter to the polling place 
is forbidden, unless he is a member of 
the automobile owner's immediate fam- 
ily. Two families could not travel in the 
same car unless they could prove that 
they had jointly paid the fare. 

Similarly, strict limits were set on 
election expenses, so as not to favor 
rich candidates. The ceiling on cam- 
paign expenditures was fixed at $1,750 
for a local candidate and $5,000 for a 
national candidate. 


Federal and State Election 


This was a “double” election—both 
federal and state. At stake were 489 
seats in the House of the People (the 
lower chamber in the Federal Parlia- 
ment) and 3,283 seats in the 22 state 
assemblies—making a total of 3,772 
elected seats. Vying for those seats were 
no less than 25,000 candidates! 

Actually; there are 496 members in 
the House of the People, but seven of 
these are appointed by the President 
of the Republic. Furthermore, there are 
28 (not 22) states in the country. How- 
ever, six of them did not hold their 
elections at this time. 


Acme 
" Prime Minister Jawo- 
harlal Nehru, 63, was 
born in Allahabad, In- 
dia, and educated in 
England. He returned 
to India to join the 
movement for India’s 
independence headed 
by Mahetma Gendhi. 
When Indio gained her 
independence, Nehru 
became prime minister. 
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9. Forward Bloch-Marxists 


10. Hindu Mahasabha 


11. Ram Bavye Parishad 


























12. Scheduled Caste Fed. 


The upper house of the Federal Par- 
liament, the Council of States, will have 
216 members. Of these, 16 are nomi- 
nated by the President of the Republic, 
and the other 200 are elected by the 
state assemblies. 

Under India’s constitution, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic is elected for a 
five-year term by an electoral college. 
This electoral college consists of (a) the 
elected. members of both houses of the 
Federal Parliament; and (b) the elected 
members of the legislative assemblies 
of the states. 


More Than Half Voted 


As we went to press early in March, 
India’s historic marathon elections were 
ended. And the final, complete returns 
had just been tabulated. 

These returns showed that out of 
the 176,000,000 eligible voters, nearly 
90,000,000 had gone to the polls. This 
is more than 50 per cent—a proportion 
much greater than in our own last 
Presidential election. Of those who cast 
their ballots in the Indian election, more 
than half were women. 

What is especially noteworthy was 
that the polling was carried out with 
complete order. There were no disturb- 
ances, no reports of fraud. The defeated 
candidates, for the most part, accepted 
gracefully the “verdict of the people.” 

Typical was this remark by one of 
the losers, “We who contested the elec- 
tions must accept the results in a sports- 
manlike spirit.” 

Commented Prime Minister Jawa- 





harlal Nehru, “My respect for him [the 
so-called illiterate voter] has gone up 
and whatever doubts I might have had 
about adult suffrage have been removed 
completely. These elections have fully 
justified adult suffrage and the faith we 
put in our people.” 


Results of the Election 


Now for the results. The final ‘tally 
of ballots showed that the ruling Con- 
gress party of Prime Minister Nehru, 
which originally championed Indian in- 
dependence, had won hands down. It 
captured 364 of the 489 contested seats 
in the House of the People—an over- 
whelming majority. 

The latest compilation gave the other 
parties this standing: Independents, 36; 
Communists and their fellow-travelers, 
28. The other 61 seats were divided 
among the minor political factions. The 
much ballyhooed Communist campaign 
proved largely a fizzle. The Red vote in 
the national elections turned out to be 
barely five per cent of the total votes 
cast after all the ballots were counted 

In the state elections, the Congress 
party won absolute majorities in 18 out 
of the 22 state assemblies. In the re- 
maining four, the Congress party 
emerged as the largest single party, 
though not commanding a majority. 

Such, then, was the outcome of In- 
dia’s great experiment in democracy. 
The people had spoken. And they over- 
whelmingly rejected the siren call of 
Communist slavery. 

They also proved another point! As 


14. Bolshevist Party 


Government of India Information Office 


the London News Chronicle stated, the 
people of India had shown that “democ- 
racy is not a dark mystery of which the 
Western countries alone have the 
secret.” 


International News photo 
Women voted too. This invalid woman 
in her 70s, unable to walk, was carried 
to the district polling booth by her son. 











OUR FRONT COVER 


Getting the spring training season off to 
a good start at the Dodgers Vero Beach 
Camp in Florida are (left to right): 
Ralph Branca, Chuck Dressen, Clyde 
King, Carl Erskine, and Jean Law of 
Vero Beach High School. Facts on 
lean: Senior, 18, favorite studies physics 
and band, drum majorette for four years, 
plays clarinet, first chair, in Senior band, 
member of National Honor Society, took 
lead in Junior class play 1951, was Foot- 
ball Queen Attendant this year, expects 


to be a nurse 











No New States Yet 


The U. S. Senate still isn’t ready 
to say whether Alaska and Hawaii 
should become the 49th and 50th 
states. 

A bill to make Alaska a state came 
before the Senate this month. By a mar- 
gin of one vote, 45 to 44, the Senate 
voted to send the bill back to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs for further study. This would 
have the effect of preventing any action 
this year 

But Senator Alexander Smith (R., 
N. J.) was sick when the vote was 
taken. He asked for another vote. As 


we went to press, no action had been 
taken on his request. 


Senator William F. Knowland (R., 
Cal.) tried to bring up a bill that would 
make Hawaii a state. Instead the Senate 
began debate on a bill to regulate sub- 
merged oil lands along the U. S. coast 

The Senate may take up the Alaska- 
Hawaii bills later in this session. South- 
ern Senators have threatened to fili- 
buster against the two bills if they are 
brought up again. A filibuster is a long 
speech or series of speeches aimed to 
prevent a vote on a bill. 

Before either bill could become law, 
the House of Representatives would 
also have to approve. 

What's Behind It: Alaska elects its 


own legislature. But its governor and 


Understanding 


the Ey] a\te 


judges are appointed by the President. 
It has a delegate in Congress, but he 
cannot vote. The House of Representa- 
tives in the 8lst Congress (this is the 
82nd) voted to admit Alaska. But the 
Senate never voted on the bill. 

Hawaii's government is like that of 
Alaska. The House in the 80th and 81st 
Congresses voted to admit it as a state 
The Senate has never voted on the 
question 


Caribbean Commonwealth 


Puerto Rico's voters last week ap- 
proved a constitution which would 
give that Caribbean island almost 
complete self-government. 

Puerto Rico would become a “com- 
monwealth”—a brand-new form of gov- 
ernment under the U.S. flag. 

Before the constitution goes into ef- 
fect, the U.S. Congress must approve. 

Puerto Rico remains a U.S. posses- 
sion. The U.S. Government would con- 
tinue to handle foreign affairs involving 
Puerto Rico. The U.S. would protect 
the island against attack and could 
send troops to the island in case of a 
rebellion. 

Congress no longer would have the 
right to overrule a law passed by Puerto 
Rico’s legislature. 

Puerto Rico now has its first elected 
governor, Luis Munoz Marin. Under 
the new constitution, Puerto Ricans 
would continue to elect their own gov- 
ernor and legislature. The legislature 
would have the right to override the 
governor's veto of a bill passed by the 
legislature. The legislature also could 
overrule the governor if he put the 
island under military rule 
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FLYING AUTO: Moulton Taylor of Longview, Wash., who has invented this fly- 


ing car, 


is folding back the wings ofter a demonstration flight. Changing 


the plane (or is it auto?) from plane te auto takes only four minutes and a 
lug wrench. Wings can be folded (arrow) and towed as a trailer or left home. 


U.S. courts will continue to function 
in Puerto Rico. Appeals from those 
courts still will be taken to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. But the President of 
the U.S. no longer will appoint the 
judges of Puerto Rico’s own Supreme 
Court or the auditors for the island 
government. The legislature will make 
these appointments. 

Of the 455,000 who voted, 82 per 
cent voted in favor of the new consti- 
tution. 


A Drink of Sea Water 


Science has found a new way to 
tap the world’s biggest ‘reservoir’ 
—the seas and oceans—for drinking 
water. 

Sea water is too salty to drink. A new 
process takes out the salt. ; 

Under this process a stream of salty 
water flows through synthetic mem- 
branes—thin sheets of plastic material 
made from coal tar or petroleum. 
Electric power is applied to the ap- 
paratus. The flow of water separates 
into two streams. One stream is fresh 
water. The other (about one third of 
the original flow) contains practically 
all the salt. 

Dr. Walter Juda, technical director 
of Ionics, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., 
was chief of a scientific research team 
that developed the new process. The 
scientists say they can purify sea water 
on a large scale at a cost as low as 10¢ 
to 20¢ per 1,000 gallons. This is no 
more than the present cost of water in 
many areas. 

You can also produce drinkable water 
from the sea by heating the water to a 
vapor and condensing the vapor back to 
drops of water again. On some islands, 
this is the only source of drinking water. 
But it is two or three times as expensive 
as the new process and is net considered 
practicable on a large scale. 

What's Behind It: In many sections 
of New York, Texas, and the Far West, 
shortage of fresh water has been hold 
ing back the development of industry 
agriculture, and new residential areas 
In places where electricity is cheap, the 
new process may be used to provide 
abundant supplies of fresh water. 

In addition to purifying water, the 
new membranes may be used in new 
and cheaper methods of purifying sugar, 
glycerine, milk, and other products. 
Another use may be the recovery of 





important chemicals and metals from 
waste water. Sea brine itself yields mag- 
nesium and other valuable minerals. 


High Cost of Geography 


The 100-year-old American Geo- 
graphical Society—which owns the 
largest collection of maps in the 
world—is running out of money. 

For the first time since it was 
founded in 1852, the AGS is appealing 
to the public for funds 

The AGS is a geographical research 
society. In its headquarters on upper 
Broadway in New York City it keeps 
250,000 maps, 130,000 books and pam 
phlets, 3,000 atlases, and 35,000 pho 
tographs. World-famous explorers have 
relied upon it for help and have con 
tributed to its store of information 
See Feb. 13 issue, page 6 

In the past the Society received its 
support from: 

(1) An endowment fund, built up 
through gifts and bequests in wills; 

2) contracts for map-making for the 
Federal government, and for private 
and commercial groups who want to 
know about the lay of the land in cer 
tain areas; (3) about 4,500 dues-pay 
ing members, who contribute about 
$38,000 a year. 

But the Society has not been making 
ends meet on this income. Its endow- 
ment has been eaten away untif only 
$570,000 is-left. The AGS expects to 
spend $100,000 more this year than it 
takes in. 

The AGS is looking for two new 
sources of income: (1) more dues-pay- 
ing members, (2) more contracts for 
research projects. 

The AGS has no connection with the 
National Geographic Society, which 
publishes the National Geographic Mag- 
azine. 


Humble Helgoland Home 


“Be it ever so humble, there is no 


“ 


place like home . . . 

There is probably no more “humble” 
place on the face of the earth today 
than bombed-out, devastated Helgo- 
land. But to some 2,000 Germans it 
was “home” and they want to go back 
there. 

Helgoland is a red sandstone island, 
barely a quarter of a square mile in 
area. It juts out of the North Sea, 28 
miles off the coast of Germany. 

Once a haunt of pirates, it was seized 
by the Danes in the 18th century and 
was taken over by the British in the fol- 
lowing century. In 1890 Britain gave 
Helgoland to the German Empire in 
exchange for a large tract of German- 
claimed land in Africa. Observers at 
the time called this exchange “the bar- 
tering of a trouser button for a whole 
suit of clothes.” 








Senator From Ohio 


Family Background 

If Robert Alphonso Taft, 62, cap- 
tures the Republican nomination for 
President, and if he is elected, it wil! 
be the second time he has lived in 
the White House. He is the elder son 
of former President William Howard 
Taft. His younger brother is Charles 
P. Taft, Ohio lawyer and politician, 
who is a candidate for governor of 
Ohio. Helen Taft Manning, dean of 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa., is his sister. 
In 1914 Taft married Martha Bowers, 
daughter of his father’s Solicitor Gen- 
eral. They have four sons. The fam 
ily’s religious affiliation is Episcopal 


Education 

Taft studied at the Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn., run by his uncle, 
then went on to Yale, where he was 
graduated in 1910 at the top of his 
class. He attended Harvard Law 
School, where he also led his class 
and passed the Ohio State Bar exams 
in 1913 with the state’s highest grade. 


Business Experience 

Taft settled down to practice law 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he was 
born. When World War I broke out 
he volunteered twice, was turned 
down each time for nearsightedness. 
In 1917 he became an assistant to 
Herbert Hoover in the U. S. Food 
Administration. He accompanied 
Hoover to Europe and was at Ver- 
sailles during the peace negotiations. 

In 1922 he went into private law 
practice in Cincinnati with his 
brother Charles. They built up the 
largest law firm in the city. 


Political Experience 

In 1938 Taft was elected on the 
Republican ticket to the U. S. Sen- 
ate, where he has served since. Be 
fore that he had been a member of 
the House and Senate of the Ohio 
State Legislature. In the Senate he 
attained political prominence in 1947 
as chairman of the powerfyl Repub- 
lican Steering Committee. He won 
the nickname “Mr. Republicane’ 


Political Record 

Foreign Affairs. Before Pear] Har- 
bor, Taft opposed our becoming in- 
volved in World War Il. He voted 
against Selective Service, extension 
of the draft, and Lend-Lease to our 
Allies. He feels that we have gone 
too far in trying to protect the rest 
of the free world and believes the 
nations’ of Europe should bear the 


WHITE HOUSE HOPEFULS 
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Robert A. Taft 

brunt of any land fighting. We ought 
to concentrate on air and sea su- 
premacy. He thinks Russia has no 
intention of attacking in Europe. Taft 
wants to cut $5,000,000,000 from 
non-defense spending and the for- 
eign aid programs. 

Domestic Affairs. Taft favors a 
balanced budget, aid to farmers, and 
is opposed to public power develop- 
ments. He favors less government by 
the Federal Government and more 
power for the states. He also favors 
Federal aid to education, public 
housing programs, hospital develop- 
ment plans, and an advisory Fair 
Employment Practices measure. He 
is co-author of the 1947 Taft-Hartley 
Act, which regulates labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


Personality 

Tall and large-framed, Taft is a 
shy man with a quiet sense of humor, 
enjoys golf and camping with his 
family. Politicians incline to regard 
him as austere and feel he can not 
get large groups of people to like 
him warmly. He is a forceful speaker, 
though not glib, and impresses peo- 
ple with his earnestness and the seri- 
ousness of what he is saying. He has 
a brilliant mind, and thinks things 
through for himself. 

This is the third time Taft is seek 
ing the Republican nomination for 
President. He sought it unsuccess- 
fully in 1944 and again in 1948. He 
is campaigning with his borsalino 
“lucky hat,” which he wore in his 
hard-fought 1950 Senate battle. 
where he made the best showing of 
his political career. 
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The Constitution of the United 
States (Article IV, Section 3) says: 
“New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union; but no new 
State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the 
junction of two or more States or 
parts of States, without the consent 
of the Legislatures of the States con- 
cerned as well as of Congress.” 

Under this clause, 35 states have 
been admitted into the Union since 
1791, in addition to the 18 original 
colonies which entered the Union by 
ratifying the Constitution from 1787 
to 1790. The last state to be admitted 
was Arizona, on February 14, 1912. 
With this, the entire continental area 
of the United States attained state- 
hood. 

For the past forty years, therefore, 
if our nation wished to expand, it 
had nowhere to go but overseas. And 
at the great water barrier of the two 
oceans, it has paused long and 
thought hard before admitting any 
furthe: territories, even though some 
of them have been American pos- 
sessions for a long time. 


Three Possible New States 

One of these possessions, Alaska, 
has been our property since it was 
purchased from the Russians in 1867. 
It is part of the North American 
mainland, though it is separated from 
the states by Canada. 

The other two major territories or 
possessions which might be candi- 
dates for statehood are, of course, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, both islands 
some distance off our coastline. 

All three of these areas, in fact, 
have frequently been discussed as 


Herblock in Washington Post 
“, . . Thinking about the Pacific—” 





HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 
| The Birth of a State 


possibilities for admission to the 
Union. Plebiscites have been held in 
all three of them and strong majori- 
ties among their populations have 
favored a closer relation to the 
Union. Since 1944, both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic National Con- 
ventions have pledged themselves in 
their platforms to statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. Bills for this pur- 
pose have been introduced and re- 
ceived support in both houses of 
Congress. 

But the mounting demand for 
their admission has received an 
abrupt check by a one-vote defeat 
in the Senate on Alaska. The vote 
appears to have little to do with the 
merits of Alaska as such. It seems to 
have been influenced largely by the 
fear among Southern Senators of the 
addition of four new Senators who 
might support the national civil 
rights legislation which the South 
opposes. This vote is hardly likely to 
end the statehood discussion. 


How Statehood Is Acquired 

How then does a state get to be a 
state? Only by act of Congress. The 
action is usually initiated by the peo- 
ple of the territory. 

A territory may petition Congress 
for admission to the Union. If favor- 
ably inclined, Congress passes an 
“enabling act,” permitting the peo- 
ple of the territory to elect a con- 
vention and frame a constitution. If 
this constitution is approved by the 
Congress, a joint resolution is passed 
recognizing the territory as a state. 

Congress may, however, impose 
any conditions it sees fit. Oklahoma, 
for example, was admitted in 1907 
with a clause requiring that the state 
capital should not be moved from 
the city of Guthrie until 1913. Okla- 
homa’s legislature, however, violated 
this pledge by changing the capital 
to Oklahoma City in 1910. But the 
Supreme Court held that, once ad- 
mitted, a state could not be com- 
pelled by Congress to give up any 
portion of its control over local affairs. 

The state of Utah was admitted in 
1896 only on condition that a clause 
prohibiting polygamy should be 
written into its constitution. 

When New Mexico and Arizona 
were admitted, they put into their 
constitutions clauses providing for 
the recall of judges by popular vote. 
President William Howard Taft re- 
fused to agree to this -provision, 
which he felt weakened the judiciary, 
and the clauses were omitted. 
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But the Germars ‘apparently knew 
what they were doing. They made Hel- 
goland a mighty fortress. In both world 
wars, it served as an advance submarine 
and air base to guard the North Sea 
coast of Germany. Planes took off from 
this “unsinkable aircraft carrier” to 
bomb Britain. 

In addition to being a military strong- 
hold, Helgoland was also the home of 
peaceful fishermen. There were also 
many resort hotels on the island. 

After World War II, the entire popu- 
lation of the island was removed. The 
British announced their intention to 
destroy Helgoland completely. In 1947 
some 6,000 tons of German ammuni- 
tion, which had been stored in under- 
ground chambers, was exploded. About 
14 per cent of the island’s surface fell 
into the sea. 

In the years that followed, the Brit- 
ish used Helgoland as a practice target 
for Royal Air Force bombing planes. 
Not a single house on Helgoland re- 
mains intact. Even some of the gigantic 
pillars of red rock which helped to pro- 
tect the island against erosion by the 
sea have been demolished. 

Homesick Helgolanders brooded over 
the fate of their rocky homeland. Some 
of them tried to resettle the island but 
were chased off. 

About a year ago the British agreed 
to gjlow the island to become part of 
West Germany in 1952. On March 1, 
Helgoland was returned officially to the 
West Germans. 

At a ceremony on the island that day, 
West German officials dedicated Helgo- 
land to “peaceful pursuits.” However, 
before the 2,000 Helgolanders can re- 
turn, there will have to be extensive 
rebuilding. The only structure left is 
a wartime anti-aircraft gun tower, which 
will be made into a lighthouse. West 
Germans will be asked to make dona- 
tions for the reconstruction. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


INCOME TAXPAYERS burned the 
midnight oil this week. By March 17, 
40,000,000 Americans must tell Uncle 
Sam how much they earned in 1951, 
and pay income taxes if they owe any. 
The total “take” of about $30,000,000,- 
000 will be nearly half the Federal 
Government’s income for this year. Last 
year Congress raised income tax rates, 
effective November 1. These new and 
higher rates will apply to all income 
earned during 1952. So in March, 1953, 
most taxpayers will be paying more 
than this year, even if Congress passes 
no new tax increase. 

FRANCE was again looking for a prime 
minister. Edgar Faure (WW. Feb. 6, 
p. 2) resigned when the National Assem- 
bly defeated his program to raise income 
taxes. He had lasted only six weeks in 
office. 








United Nations News 





Korean War of Words 


A double deadlock tied the Korean 
truce talks up in knots last week. 

One dispute is over the Communists’ 
inclusion of Russia among six “neutral” 
observers: to check on an armistice, if 
one is arranged. The U.N. refuses to 
accept Russia as an observer. 

The other key issue is exchange of 
prisoners. The main problems are: 

1. Repatriation 

The U.N. forces have captured about 
160,000 prisoners of war. Some are 
former Chinese Nationalist soldiers and 
South Koreans who had been forced to 
fight with the Communists. The U.N. 
says that thousands of them oppose 
communism and don’t want to be sent 
to Red territory. Over 3,000 have tat- 
tooed anti-Communist slogans on their 
bodies. 

Most nations have signed the Geneva 
Convention, an agreement on treatment 
of prisoners of war. Even though the 
Communists said they would not abide 
by the Geneva Convention, the U.N. 
did so and listed its prisoners with the 
International Red Cross. 

A copy of these lists was given to 
the Communists during the truce talks. 
Some observers have asked why the 
U.N. did not release anti-Communist 
prisoners instead of including them on 
the same lists with Communists. For 
the Communists are now demanding 
that all prisoners of war on both sides 
be forced to return to the country in 
whose army they served. 

The U.N. asks: 

Is it right and just to expose anti- 
Communists to possible torture or death 
by turning them over to the Reds? 

2. “Missing” South Koreans 

The Communists’ lists of prisoners 
of war, as given to the U.N., do not 
include about 50,000 South Korean 
troops missing in action. The Commu- 
nists claim most of them were freed at 
the front or have resettled tn North Ko- 
rea. The U.N., however, says it has 
captured large numbers of former South 
Korean soldiers in North Korean units. 

2 
oe 


Quick 
ON THE NEWS 


Match these places with the reason 
they were in the news last week: 
A. __1. Helgoland; 2. Puerto 
Rico; ___3. Korea 
B. a. Small addition to West Germany. 
b. Island seeking self-government. 
©. Dispute over war prisoners. 


“World Capitol” Rises 


The Security Council (see drawing), 
most powerful of United Nations bodies, 
has a permanent home at last. It is in 
the newly opened U. N. Conference 
Building—the long, low structure in left 
foreground of the photo below of the 
U. N. headquarters site on Manhattan 
Island, in New York City. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Drive, a highway along the 
East River, runs under part of the Con- 
feregce Building. 

Behind the Conference Building soars 
the huge skyscraper housing the U. N. 
Secretariat. In right foreground you can 
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see the dome of the partly finished As- 
sembly Building, which is expected to 
be ready for next September's meeting 
of the U. N. General Assembly. 

The three main chambers of the Con- 
ference Building will house the Security 
Council, Trusteeship Council, and Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Scandinavian 
architects designed these chambers, 
each of which seats 400 spectators. 
There are several smaller meeting rooms 
in the building, together with delegates’ 
lounges, and dining rooms. 

In the drawing, Associated Press 
artist Joe Cunningham has caricatured 
the following, who usually represent 
their countries at Security Council 
meetings (left to right): Joao Carlos 
Muniz, Hernan Santa Cruz, T. F. 
Tsiang, Henri Hoppenot, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, Alexis Kyrou, Daniel J. Von Ballu- 
seck, Ahmed S. Bokhari, Warren Austin, 
Yakov Malik, Selim Sarper. 
































Wide World 


United Nations photo 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


4. Using the numbers 1-4 
of the following items in 
order 


arrange 
their 
Each 


eac h 
chronological 
Total 12 


correct 
counts 3 


Proposed constitutional amend- 
Presidential 


‘ 
ment to establish 

primaries 

Reign of “King Caucus’ 

Introduction of primaries in one- 


third of the states 


} 


Establishment of national nomi- 


nafing conventions 


My 


1 


B. On the line to the left of each 


following statements 


il 


of the write an 
F” if it is a fact and an “O’ if it is an 
Each counts 2. Total 10 


opime)en 


1. Sixteen states hold Presidential 
primaries 
b. A major 
in the number of states holding 
primaries is the growth of pub 


reason for the decline 


lic opinion polls 
The existing method of electing 
candidates has worked well 
Directions to delegates vary in 
the different states which hold 
primaries 
California and New Hampshire 
are among the states which hold 
primaries 
My es 

C. On the line to the left of each 
of the following candidates for the 
Presidency, place a “C” if they were 
nominated by a caucus of their party 
“N” if they were nominated at 
Each counts 3. 


and an 
a national convention 
Total 15 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Thomas Jefferson 
Abraham Lincoln 


James Madison 
My score_ 


D. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an “F” 
if it is an argument in favor of nation- 
wide primary elections and an “A” if 
it is an argument against it. Each 


counts 3. Total 24 


__a. Most delegates are picked by 


machine politicians. 


b. Candidates would have to make 
clear statements on the issues. 

. The President would answer di- 
rectly to the people in disregard 
of our system of checks and bal- 


ances 
Party members in each state, no 
matter how few, would have a 
say in the selection of a candi 
date ° 
The best entertainer would gain 
the nomination. 

Franklin Roosevelt and Wen- 
dell Willkie were nominated by 
national conventions 
Presidential candidates 
have to campaign for two years 
Importance of primaries in a few 


“ nild 


states is overemphasized. 


My score 


ll. INDIA GOES TO THE POLLS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 5. Total 15. 


__a. In India national election results 
are 
1. known within 24 hours 
2. known within a week 
3. not known for several months 
4. never &nown 
The Prime Minister of India to- 
day is 
1. Tagore 
2. Rau 
3. Mao Tse-tung 
4. Nehru 
The party which won a majority 
of seats in Parliament in the 
election just completed is the 


Congress party 
. Communist party 
Labor party 
. Socialist party 
My score_____ 


ill. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Open your magazines to the car- 
toons indicated in each of the follow- 
ing groups. On the line opposite each 
statement, place a “T” if it is true ac- 
cording to the cartoonist. an “F” if it 
is false, and NS if there is not sufficient 
information in the cartoon on which 
to base a conclusion. Each counts 2. 
Total 24. 


A. “Somebody Else 
lecting” (p. 5) 
The voter is contented with the 
present method of selecting can 
didates for President. 

. The voter is in favor of nation 
wide Presidential primaries. 
The voter is critical of the pres- 
ent method of selecting candi- 


Does the Se 


dates. 

The voter has nothing to do with 
selecting candidates. 

“Taking His Measure” (p. 6) 
The voter can judge the merits 
of candidates in primaries. 

The voter has no interest in pri- 
mary elections. 

Primary elections are false yard- 
sticks for measuring a candi 
date’s merits. 

The most accurate measure ot 
a candidate can be taken in Cal. 
“Never Was Very Easy” (p. 7) 
Kefauver is certain to get the 
Democratic nomination. 
Truman is certain to get the 
Democratic nomination 
Political dopesters can 
mistakes. 

It is not clear who will get the 
Democratic nomination. 


make 


My score My total score 


My name___ eee ceoteaind 


Quiz for March 12, 1952 





WORDS to 
.4 the WISE 


candidate (kin'di.dat)—A noun. A can- 
didate is a man who offers himself, or 
is put forward by others, as a suitable 
person for a public office, privilege, or 
honor. The word is derived from the 
Latin canditus, glittering, white. In an- 
cient Rome a man who campaigned for 
office wore a white toga and was known 


as a candidatus, one clothed in white. 
eclipse (e.klips’)—A noun. This is the 
phenomenon that takes place when the 
light from one celestial body is obscured 
by the light from another celestial body 
For example, when the moon passes be- 
tween the sun and the earth (solar 
eclipse) or when the moon enters the 
earth's shadow (lunar eclipse). Derived 
from the Greek ekleipsis, forsaking. 
rank and file—A phrase. A rank of sol- 
diers is a line of soldiers ranged side by 
side in close order. A file is a row of sol- 
diers ranged one behind the other. 
Hence, the term rank and file has come 
to mean the body of a party or nation, as 
distinct from the heads or leaders. 





Say What You Please 


(Continued from page 3) 


Midget Cars 
Dear Editor: 

While thumbing through the Febru- 
ary 13 issue of Senior Scholastic we 
came upon the picture of a woman lift- 
ing the new “king Midget” car. 

It was stated beneath the picture 
that this economical car was capable of 
attaining a speed of 45 to 50 miles per 
hour on a “he road.” Pray tell us, dear 
Editor, how fast can it go on a “she 
road”? 

Tom Clark, George Henderson 
Tolleson (Ariz.) Union High School 


(Wish we could tell you, but we 
don’t know. We said, “The car makes 
45 to 50 miles per hour on the road.” 
Obviously the “t” in “the” strayed from 
your copy of the Feb. 13 issue. We hope 
it stays put here.—Editor) 


Science-Fiction 
Dear Editor: 

Several of my friends and I do not 
feel that you have given a fair review 
to the motion picture When Worlds 
Collide. We very seriously doubt that 
the person who wrote the review of 
When Worlds Collide had ever heard 
of science-fiction. You stated in one 
issue that, if memory serves me right, 
“Science-Fiction consists of stretching 
the imagination almost to the bursting 
point.” Do you actually believe you are 
qualified to make knowing remarks 
about it? 

Your review of the film The Day the 
Earth Stood Still was quite favorable. 
From a science-fiction fan’s standpoint, 
the picture was a bonafide “space 
opera.” 

Actually, When Worlds Collide was 
one of the best science-fiction pictures 
I or any of my friends have ever seen. 
The plot was that of a book by the 
same name. The book was excellent and 
Hollywood would do well to produce 
the sequel, After Worlds Collide. 

One thing I would like to know is, 
was the person who reviewed When 
Worlds Collide a science-fiction fan? It 
seems highly unlikely that a person 
who knew anything about this particu- 
lar field could write such a review. It is 
almost absurd. It is comparable to send- 
ing a concert music critic to review a 
Dixieland band, or vice versa. 

For my money, and the money of 
almost every science-fiction fan I know, 
When Worlds Collide is definitely high- 
class entertainment, while the picture 
The Day the Earth Stood Still is one of 
the most juvenile space operas ever to 
be produced. 

(Continued on page 20) 


Vote Here! 


Would you like td cast your vote in a 
national poll being conducted by the 
Institute of Student Opinion? 

The Institute, sponsored by Scholas- 
tic Magazines, has for many years 
conducted opinion polls among junior 
and senior high school students, with 
the cooperation of its high school news- 
paper members. Below is a list of ques- 
tions which is being furnished to the 
1629 newspaper members of the I.S.O. 

Whether or not your school paper is 
a member, your class may take part in 
this poll." Ask your teacher’s permission 
for a class committee to conduct the 
poll. If you have voted through your 
school paper poll, however, do not vote 
in this one. 

First, ask the students to read each 
question carefully, check their ballots 


according to instructions, and clip them 
out along dotted line. Collect the bal- 
lots and separate the ballots checked by 
BOYS from those checked by GIRLS. 

Using two blank clipped ballots as 
tabulation sheets, enter the total num- 
ber of BOY votes for each question on 
one ballot, the total number of GIRL 
votes on the other. The two filled-in 
tabulations of BOY and GIRL votes 
should be mailed not later than Mar. 28, 
1952, to The Institute of Student Opin- 
ion, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Do not send all the ballots from 
your class. With the two tabulation bal- 
lots, be sure to send the name of your 
teacher and your school address. 

We will send a mimeographed report 
of the national results to each class that 
conducts the poll. 


Institute of Student Opinion 


~ Poll No. 20, March, 1952 


A. 1. If you were of voting age, which of the following p 





ibl © didat for 


President of the U. S. would you most like to vote for in November, 1952? 


(Check one.) 

Republicans 
——Alfred E. Driscoll 
——Dwight D. Eisenhower 
—Paul G. Hoffman 
——Douglas MacArthur 
— Harold Stassen 
— Robert A. Taft 


—_Earl Warren 


Democrats 
—Paul H. Douglas 
— Estes Kefauver 
—Robert S. Kerr 
—Richard B. Russell 
— Adlai Stevenson 
—Harry S. Truman 
— Fred Vinson 





Write in any other name you wish 


2. Do you think that the man you vote for would also be the same as the choice 


of your parents? 


Yes__ Now. 


hb 
ie" young p 


of ability are preparing, while 





B. Authorities state that not 


in high school, for advanced training in technical fields such as engineering, 
medicine, and scientific research. Please check the one of the following 


statements that applies to you. 


—1. I am planning to enter advanced scientific or technical training. 

—__2. 1 am more interested in some other occupation or profe-sion. 

—__3. Mathematics and scienee are too hard for me to understand, and I 
have dropped or do not plan to take enough of them to qualify for 


these fields. 
—_4. | have heard 


opportunities, 


that these fields are overcrowded and offer limited 


__5. I have not decided what my future occupation will be. 


Congress now has under consideration a report by the National Security 
Training Commission recommending the establishment of Universal Military 
Training. Various alternative systems have been proposed. Whether you are 
a boy or a girl, check Yes or No on No. 1, and choose one of Nos. 2 to 5. 
1. Are you in favor of Universal Military Training for every able-bodied 


young man? 


Yes_ No__ 


No opinion__ 


Assuming that one of the following plans will be adopted in the near future, 
which do you prefer? (Check one.) 
__2. Every young man at age 18, or on graduation from high school, to 
receive six months’ training under control ef the regular Army (or 
(Continued on next page) 








Say What You Please 


(Continued from page 19) 

The next time you review a science 
fiction film, why not try using somebody 
who knows at least a little about sci- 
ence-fiction? 

Patrick Farrell 
Kansas City. Mo 


looks first of all for 
movie values herself, 
does this picture stack up as a film? 
Then she examines all the other aspects 
of the picture. In the case of science 
fiction she will also try to get the opin- 
ion of scientists who have had a chance 
to see the movie. However, the next 
time she previews a science-fiction film 
we will urge her to try to surround her- 
self by Robert Heinlein, Lewis Padgett, 
Anthony Boucher, Theodore Sturgeon, 


(Our movie critic 


How, she asks 


and the ghosts of Jules Verne and H. G. 
Wells to make it an even half dozen.— 
Editor) 


Displaced Persons 
Dear Editor 

In reply to Howard Wolf's letter in 
the “Say What You Please” section of 
the Jan. 9 issue, I would dike to point 
out the prediction of many economists 
that an increase in the present popula- 
tion of the United States would not 
lower our standard of living. On the 
contrary, it would increase it. 

The U. S. has not yet reached the 


limits of its expansion, neither in indus- 
try, as illustrated by the colossal in- 
crease in production since June, 1950, 
nor in agriculture, as illustrated by the 
constant problem of overproduction of 


farm products. 
The United States can comfortably 


(Continued from preceding page) 


other branch), then subject to call in the reserves for 74% years; subject 
to deferment only if pursuing technical training and maintaining good 


grades. 


All boy students to receive 


military 


high school, 


training while in 


dividing the six months’ service into two three-month summer camp 


periods. 


All young men to receive UMT whenever they leave or finish high school 


or college. 


Induction for training of all physically fit 


young men at age 18 or 


18%, unless they are already enrolled in a college ROTC program. 


Indicate your attitude toward each of the following questions by checking 
Yes, No, or No opinion after each question: 


1. Do you believe that the majority of people are capable of determining 
what laws and policies are best for them? 


Yes No 


Do you believe that police should have the 
tapping wires, or 


suspected criminal activities by 


homes without a warrant? 


Y ee... No 


No opinion_— 


right to obtain evidence of 
searching persons or 


No opinion__ 


Do you believe that additional foreign-born persons should be permitted 


to immigrate to the U. 
the annual quota system? 


y es No 


S. by increasing the number now permitted under 


No opinion__ 


Do you believe that employers should be permitted to state their views 


about labor unions to their employees? 


Yes No 


, 


No opinion_— 


Do you believe that any organization should be allowed to hold a public 


meeting without a police permit? 


Yes No 


No opinion__ 


Do you believe that personal ability alone should determine an applicant's 
qualifications for a job, regardless of his race, religion, or national origin? 


y es No 


No opinion 


Do you believe that tests of loyalty for government employees should be 


confined to jobs where national security is 


Yes No 


involved? 


No epinion__ 


Do you believe that local police departments should be authorized to 
prohibit the publication, sale, or display of any book, magazine, news- 
paper, movie, radio or TV broadcast? 


Yes__ No 
BOY__ GIRL__ 


No opinion__ 


YOUR STATE 


(No name required) 


support twice as many people as now 
and, in the face of scientific progress, a 
lowering of living standards as a result 
of overpopulation seems highly un- 
likely. 

As to Mr. Wolf's allegation that 
“some people become displaced persons 
just as a way to gain entry to the United 
States,” it exhibits a glaring lack of 
knowledge of the problem of displaced 
persons. From personal experience I 
know that these 400,090 immigrants did 
not just “become displaced persons” but 
are the victims of Nazi and Communist 
persecution, that they were stranded in 
Europe after the end of the war, and 
that they are screened carefully before 
being allowed into the United States. 

In many cases they lost all but the 
clothes on their backs because they op- 
posed these dictators and supported 
democracy. I fee] that every American 
should be proud to accept them as val- 
uable additions to the American family 
and not raise . . . charges against them 
that they are not in a position to an- 
swer. 

As a final word, I would like to re- 
mind Mr. Wolf that his forefathers were 
once immigrants, too, and had to with- 
stand the opposition of the older in- 
habitants. I am sure that in the mean- 
while we have progressed enough in 
civilization and democracy to adopt a 
more tolerant attitude toward these 
newcomers. 

Ilmar G. Raudsep 
Stuyvesant High School 
New York City 


Howard Wolf Replies 
Dear Editor: 

Vello Ederma’s criticism of my views 
in the February 6th of Senior 
Scholastic is, of course, just one person's 
opinion (a former displaced person). 
Naturally a DP would be for the wel- 
fare of other DPS. I have listed some 
of the flaws in Vello’s letter. 

In the fourth paragraph Vello gives 
the impression that Belgium and Eng- 
land are being benefited by overpopu- 
lation. I think U. S. dollars are improv 
ing these countries. Is India doing well 
by overpopulation? 

I do have a sense of humanity, but I 
don’t let it carry me away. If we want 
to preserve our democracy we can't 
become a home for the lost and help- 
less of the world and deal out money 
right and left to foreign countries. . . . 

Many people in this country help out 
DPs because they feel sorry fos them, 
but what they really don’t know is that 
the DP story usually isn’t nearly as bad 
as it sounds. Many people in this coun 
try need help more readily than the 
average DP. 


issue 


Howard Wolf 
Orangeville, Ill 








Composition counts 


in prize-winning pictures! 


Maybe you have the idea that 
composition is something you study 
in classrooms and expect to find only 
in art galleries. 

If so, take a good look at this prize- 
winning snapshot of three boys on 
a fence that was made by Philip 
Lieberman for last year’s Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. More 
than anything else, it is excellent 
composition that sets this picture 
apart from hundreds of other snap- 
-Shots entered! 

In Ansco’s 60-page booklet 
“BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY MADE 
EASY” (25¢ at dealers), composition 
is discussed in terms of four com- 
ponents: Emphasis, Unity, Harmony 
and Balance. Let’s look for each of 
them in this prize-winning picture. 
Emphasis in this picture is achieved 
through the strong light and shadow 
contrasts on the boy 8, and through 
the sharp relief of their figures against 
the sky. 

Unity is attained by having only one 
center of interest. Unity is achieved 


Prize-Winning Picture by Philip Lieberman. 


in this picture by grouping the boys 
together. 


Harmony occurs in the rhythmical 
repetition of the three receding fig- 
ures in the group. 

Balance is present, for the light and 
dark areas have been arranged in the 
picture area to avoid any uneasy, 
lopsided feeling. 


So, you see, composition does have 


a place outside the classroom and art 
gallery. It can even help you win 
photographic awards! 

Of course, no snapshot is likely to 
become a prize-winner unless it is a 
technically good one, too. Now that 
the sunny months are back again, 
your surest way to good pictures is 
to keep your camera loaded with 
Ansco All-Weather Film—the kind 
that guarantees good snapshots, or 
a new roll free! 





The new 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK saves you 15¢ 








ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 


SIRE IS se 








Scene: The action occurs in a tailor 
shop, converted into a_ polling-place 
There is one door leading to the tailor’s 
workshop, and one leading to the street 
The table where the election inspectors 
are seated is so placed that they can all 
see the single voting booth without too 
much neck-stretching 

It is almost ten o'clock on the night 
of Primary Day 

At the inspector's table are seated 

Mrs. Marvin, Republican, middle-aged, 
hig-bosomed 

Miss Fuller 
young 

Mr. Sternberg, Democrat, small, bespec- 
tacled, thirty 

Mr. Flood, Republican, pale, timid, forty 

Party workers present are 

Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan 
young, stylish 

Mr. Lindsay, Republican, genuine, adult, 
man-about-town 


Democrat, not old, not 


Democrats, 
* 


Reprinted by permission from 100 Non- 
Royalty Plays, compiled by William Koz- 
lenko, published by Greenberg, Publisher. 
1940, by Greenberg, Publisher, 


Copyright 
Inc. 


By Viola Oliver 


A comedy that takes us behind the scenes 


in a polling place on Primary Day 


Mr. Howard, red-faced, 
cigar-chewing 

Mr. Wilson, 
keen 

Mr. Olsen, Scandinavian-born, Socialist 

On duty are a Fat Cop, old-school, 
and a very young, very new-school po- 
lice officer 

There are several people waiting in 
line before the polling-booth. Two peo- 
ple are waiting to be checked by the 
inspectors 

Mrs. Marvin (who has not heard the 
name of the voter standing at the table) 
What? Please speak louder. 

Vorer (roaring): O'Dwyer! 

Mrs. Marvin: On the O’s. O'Dwyer. 
(Looking at him). John? 

He nods. She rattles off his address. 
He nods again 

Miss FuLter (exasperated): Mrs. 
Marvin, the voter is supposed to tell you 
his address; you're not supposed to tell 
him. 

Mrs. Marvin: Oh, for heaven's sake! 
Mr. O'Dwyer isn’t a cheater. (Sweetly 
to him) Occupation? 

Mr. O'Dwven: Motorman, IL. R. T. 


Republican, 


Democrat, Negro, quiet, 


Mrs. Marvin (petulantly): There's 
entirely too many people wandering 
around here with ballots in their hands. 
What's holding up that line? 

Fat Cop: There’s somebody in the 
booth voting. 

Mrs. Marvin: It’s so confusing. Now 
where was I? Oh, yes, Mr. O'Dwyer. 
Age? 

Mr. O'Dwyer: Fifty-one. 

Miss Fuutier: You should have let 
somebody else take the book if it’s so 
confusing, Mrs. Marvin. 

Mrs. Marvin: Miss Fuller, I always 
take the book. I’ve taken the book for 
the last twelve years. 

Mr. O'Dwyer (sick of it all): Fifty- 
one years old. Born in U. S. Fifty-one 
years in state, fifty-one years in county. 

Signs the book without being asked. 

Mrs. Marvin: Yes, yes, now let me 
see, Democrat-or-Republican? 

Mr. O'Dwyer: Socialist. 

Mrs. Marvin: Oh! (Looking at the 
book) Yes, that’s right. Give him a So- 
cialist ballot, Mr. Sternberg. We haven't 
had any Socialists today. 





Miss Futter: We've had two. 

Mrs. Marvin: Have we? (To the 
next voter) Name, please. 

(This voter is a young woman whose 
young man is waiting for her in the 
doorway. She is quite inaudible, but she 
manages to tell the board that she is 
Miss Helen Rivers, twenty-one plus, 
telephone operator, born in U. S.; etc. 
The following set-to occurs while Miss 
Rivers is registering.) 

Miss Futver (as she sees Mr. Sulli- 
van stepping into the booth with a voter 
who has asked for advice): Officer, 
make that man come out of that booth 
immediately! 

Mr. SULLIVAN (swinging around and 
glaring at Miss Fuller): Young lady, 
when you've had a little more experi- 
ence in these matters, perhaps you'll be 
more discreet about telling other work- 
ers what and what not to do! 

Miss Futter: I'm discreet enough 
now to see that the law is obeyed. I 
have my printed instructions right here, 
and you're not allowed to go into that 
booth! 

Mr. Sullivan would hit her if only she 
were a man, but his wife comes to him 
and leads him away from the voting 
booth. 

Fat. Cop: Everybody oughta obey 
the law and stop scrapping. 

Mrs. Marvin: Yes, for goodness’ 
sake, you Democrats are so suspicious! 

Miss Futter: Well, you Republicans 
are very careless, I must say. 

Mr. FLoop: Now, now, Miss Fuller— 
(He looks appealingly at Mr. Sternberg, 
who just shrugs his shoulders and shows 
his palms.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan announce that 
they are going out for a bite to eat. 
Everybody is tired enough now just to 
sit back and relax, or to get into a quiet 
conversation. Mrs. Marvin is sitting with 
her eyes closed when a man comes up 
to the table. 

Man: I want my pants. 

Mrs. Marvin: What? 

Man: I want my pants. He said he’d 
deliver them before nine o'clock. I have 
to wear them in the morning. 

Mrs. Marvin: Well, my goodness, I 
can’t do anything about it. The tailor’s 
gone home. 

Man: Well, for Pete’s sake—! 

Mrs. Marvin: See here, no swearing 
at the polling place! 

The Fat Cop comes over to the man 
but does not speak. 

Man (to cop): I sent my pants to be 
pressed and I gotta get them. 

Cop stands in thought. Man darts 
back to counter to look for pants. 

Fat Cop: Oh, no, you can’t do that. 

Man: Well, what am I gonna do? 

Fat Cop: Take it easy. We'll get the 
tailor. (Addressing the group) What's 
his name? 

Miss Futier (who has already con- 


sulted her instructions): Cohen—S. 
Cohen. 

Fat Cop: We'll look it up in the 
book. (Goes to telephone directory and 
thumbs through) C—Cohen—Co—what 
initial? 

The man is anxiously looking over his 
shoulder. 

Miss Futter: S. 

Fat Cop (looking at book again): S. 
Cohen—let’s see—whew! There’s a mil- 
lion of ‘em! (Man is*swearing to him- 
self) What’s the address here? 

Miss Furier: 345 West St. 

Fat Cop: S. Cohen—here it is—but 
that don’t give us his home address. 
Anybody know where he lives? , 

Nobody knows. 

Mr. STERNBERG: I?’s ten o'clock. 

Miss Fuuver (consulting her watch): 
Polls closed. 

She starts rearranging things on table 
for the tally. Mrs. Marvin has stood up 
and with her back to the door is closing 
her book when a frowsy blonde female 
appears in the doorway. 

BLONDE: My name is Dunn. 

Mrs. Marvin: Oh, the polls are 
closed. You're too late. 

BionpE: It’s not ten o'clock yet. 

Miss Futter (looking at her watch): 
It’s a half-minute after ten. The polls 
have been closed for a half-minute. 

Bionpve (angrily): I have a right to 
vote! 

Miss Fuuxer: Not after the polls are 
closed. 

Mrs. Marvin: Oh, for heaven’s sake! 
Let her vote! What differenge does it 
make? 

Miss Fuuxen: It’s illegal. 

Fat Cop: Sorry, lady. 
closed. 

BLONDE (screaming): If you don’t 
let me vote, I'll go right down to City 
Hall tomorrow— 

Fat Cop: Take it easy, lady. (To the 
inspectors) What do you say? 

Miss Futter: The polls are closed. 

Mrs. Foon: I think— 

Mr. STERNBERG: What's the point of 
all this fuss for a half-minute on one 
side of the door or the other? Why not 
give her the benefit? 

Miss Futter: Well, I suppose one 
more illegality won't count. (To young 
police officer) Officer, will you please 
close that door and guard it. 

He does so. Miss Dunn is registered 
and votes and swishes out in record 
time. 

Mr. STERNBERG: Musta been a line 
in the last place she voted. (The man 
who wants his pants is sitting in a cor- 
ner, forgotten, and in despair.) Maybe 
we all need a Coke. 

Mr. Onsen: I'll get it. 

He goes out. Now the inspectors are 
getting the ballot box which the Fat 
Cop opens with his key. The women 
are getting out tally-sheets, etc., Miss 


Polls are 
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Fuller trying to direct all movements, 
Mrs. Marvin chattering all the while. 

Mr. Srernserc (who has taken off 
his coat and sat. down): Let's com- 
mence. 

Man Wo Wants Pants: What 
about the tailor? 

Fat Cor: Oh, yeah. We'll have to 
find out where he is. (To Mrs. Marvin) 
Did he vote from here? 

Mrs. Marvin: Did who vote from 
here? 

Fat Cop: The tailor. 

Mrs. Marvin: Heavens! (Going to 
book) What’s his name? 

Miss Futter: Cohen. S. Cohen. 

Mrs. Marvin: On the C’s. Cohen, S. 
Cohen — Yes, here it is — 1634 — Oh, 
Mercy! Here’s another. 

Fat Cor: Another what? 

Mrs. Marvin: Another S. Cohen. 
How do I know which one it is? : 
Miss Futver: I imagine Mr. and Mrs 
Sullivan will know. They're the patron 

age-dispensers around here. 

Man Who Wants Pants sits down 
again. 

Mr. STERNBERG: Let’s commence. | 

Miss Futter (who is reading the in-) 
struction leaflet); Just a moment, there’s? 
something here that is not quite clear’ 
to me. 

Mr. FLoop: Maybe we can explain,) 
Miss Fuller. We've all done this before, 
you know. 

Miss Futuer: Yes, I know, but I want 
to see what the instructions say. 

(They all sit back and wait for her.’ 
The Sullivans return and quietly seat’ 
themselves where they can ia an eye” 
on the proceedings.) All right, 
ready." 

Mr. Olsen comes back and hands out | 
the Coca-Colas. The tally begins and® 
the curtain goes down. 


QUICK CURTAIN 


On rise, Mr. Wilson is handing out 
containers of coffee and sandwiches. 
Over the soft murmur of the tally he 
can be heard. 

Mr. Witson: Ham on rye, grilled 
cheese, cream cheese, etc. 

Everybody is exhausted. Mrs. Marvin 
has at iast taken off her hat. Mr. Flood 
has taken off his coat. Mr. Sternberg has 
taken off his collar. Miss Fuller seems to 
be near collapse. The man who wants 
his pants has apparently smoked a 
whole pack of cigarettes and is halfway 
through the second. The Fat Cop is, as 
ever, bored but patient. Mr. Flood is 
reading the candidates’ names as the 
others record the votes on their tally- 
sheets. His voice is going out. 

Mr. Fioop: Brown, McGonigle, Lef- 
kowitz, Sandlea, Cunningham. (Taking 
up another sheet) Brown, McGonigle, 
Lefkowitz, Jones, Cunningham— 

Mr. STERNBERG: I'll take it over now. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Queitin Boy 


Q. I know I'm too fat, but I love 
to eat, especially sweets. Aren't there 
some exercises which will reduce me 
without having to diet? 


4. Exercises are fine for “firming” 
vour body and toning up your system. 
But to depend upon exercise alone for 
reducing is 4 rather difficult task. For 
example, here’s what you would have 
to do to get rid of the fat-making 
calories in one piece of lemon meringue 
pie: Swim one hour without stopping 
fifty-five minutes, or skate 
and a half, or climb two 
Isn't it easier to 
Adjust 
fewer 
and 
Combine 


or run for 
for an hou 
miles up a mountain! 
your 
tatty, 


more 


skip high-calorie foods? 


meals so that you eat 
starchy and sweet foods - 
fruits, vegetables 
these simple dietary changes with plenty 


and you'll soon see 


and salads. 


of outdoor exercise 
those extra pounds melting away 

blac kheads 
Is it 


QO. I have 


around my nose 


quite a feu 
chin, and mouth 


safe to squeeze them? 
A. It 
Never 


pimple 


ill depends on how you do it 
blackhead (or a 
your hands and face are 
Infected blackheads 
pimples Wash 
vith 


squeeze a 
unless 
absolutely clean 
turn into ugly youl 
hands th rough! 
water 
} 


soap and hot 
ind scrub your nails. When your 
clean, wash your face with 
varm water Dip a 
small towel in hot 
ring it out, and press it gently 
soften the black 
make them easier to remove 
Then press out the blackheads ge ntly 
vith the pads of your fingertips, not 
nails. Do hot hard 
and scar it 


vands ire 
i mild or ind 

clean washcloth or 
water, 
face to 


against your 


heads ind 


squeeze too 
skin 
stubborn ones for the next treat- 
ment. Immediately after black 
head is removed, apply peroxide to the 
spot with a pfece of absorbent cotton 
Do not try - many black- 
heads at a time, or will look 


your 
or you will break the 
Leave 
each 


to remove 


your tace 


and feel irritated. When. you have 
finished, rinse your face several times 
with cold water and pat it dry with a 
‘lean towel. 

Besides external care, diet is im- 
portant to help prevent the blemishes 
Avoid eating too many fatty, sweet, 
starchy foods, and include plenty of 
fruits and vegetables in your meals. 
can I make 


Q. Hou my eyelashes 


growr 


A. You can't, so don’t waste money 
or time on eyelash cream. The prettiest 
eyes are those that sparkle with good 
health and good humor. For special 
dates, a quick trick to make the most 
of your eyelashes is to rub a tiny bit 
of vaseline onto a finger and very 
lightly brush it over the tips of the 
lashes 

Easy Does It, Fellows ... . If you 
have an after-school job helping out in 
a store or on a delivery truck, you may 
have to do a lot of lifting, pushing, and 
pulling. Here’s to get the jobs 
done without having your muscles pro- 
test too much at the end of the day. 

To lift: _Bend knees and get 
body down so that your leg 
muscles, not your back muscles, carry 
most of the effort of lifting. Never keep 
your knees straight when you bend 
down to lift a heavy object 

To pul]: Brace your feet firmly, bend 
your knefs a little, get a good hold on 
the object to be pulled, and let your 
your arms 


how 


your 


your 


body weight (instead of 
only) do most of the pulling 

To push: Again, use your whole 
body weight to push a heavy object, in 


stead of making vour arms do it. 


WN « 
we 

ce 
IDs 


V4 
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Ma in Ladies’ Mome Journa 


*“Mom, there must be an easier way 
than this to reach a man’s heart!” 


i\4 i“ “Tops, don't miss. iiGood. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


MTHE AFRICAN QUEEN (United Ar- 
tists. Produced by S. P. Eagle. 
Directed by John Huston.) 


Director John Huston went to Africa 
to film this story, but for the amount of 
Africa we see in the film, it might as 
well have been filmed in the Florida 
Everglades. The whole story, in fact, 
is an unlikely sort of venture for a 
man of Huston’s artistic standards 
(Treasure of Sierra Madre, Red Badge 
of Courage) to be involved in: 

The plot concerns a highly implaus- 
ible romance between a missionary of 
gentle breeding (Katharine Hepburn) 
and the seedy and disreputable skipper 
of a river steamer (Humphrey Bogart). 
As a result of World War I repercus- 
sions in a Congo village, these two 
find themselves marooned in the skip- 
per’s boat—The African Queen. 

First think we know, the missionary 
is proposing that they take the Queen 
over a series of perilous rapids and 
blow up a German gunboat. We might 
have weathered the ensuing episodes 
if it weren't that Hepburn and Bogart 
shortly began grinning at each other 
like models in a toothpaste ad and kept 
it up for the remainder of the trip. 

Bogart has been the dissolute skipper 
before and the high-minded lady is an 
old role for Hepburn, but cutting these 
two adrift in the same boat is a new 
idea. Unfortunately, it has more of the 
character of a practical joke than a 


romantic inspiration. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 

Drama: “Viva Zapatal “err 
The River. 44 Navajo. “Bright 
vvvrWhistle at Eaton Falls. 
wvrvit's a Big Country. ~“MJapanese 
War Bride. “~The Greatest Show on 
Earth. ~The Browning Version. ~“ 
The Red Badge of Courage. ~““/Tom 
Brown's School Days. #~“ Boots Malone. 
“The Clouded Yellow. 4#Quo Vadis. 
MvThe Light Touch. “Storm Over 
Tibet. “The Family Secret. “1#The 
Well. 4 Invitation. ~ Submarine Com- 
mand. “Bend of the River. “When 
Worlds Collide. “Across the Wide Mis- 
souti. “I'll Never Forget You. “The Wild 
North 

Comedy: “The Model and the 
Marriage Broker. ~The Lavender Hill 
Mob. “Rhubarb. “Angels in the 
Outfield. #Elopement. “Finders Keep- 
ers. 

Musical: 
wvriil See You 


Victory 


“An American in Paris. 


in My Dreams. 
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(Mr. Flood hands him stack of ballots 
and takes tally-sheets from him. He 
starts reading rapidly.) Anderson, Me- 
Gonigle, Lefkowitz, Jones, Cunning- 
ham— 

Mrs. Marvin: Heavens, Mr. Stern- 
berg, not so fast! I didn’t get any of 
that! 

Mr. Howarp (taking the cigar out 
of his mouth for the first time since the 
polls closed): Mrs. Marvin, you slow 
things up. You onght to try to concen- 
trate on what you're doing here, so 
these people can get through some time. 

Mrs. Marvin: Well, of all the nerve! 
If you’d take that smelly old cigar out 
of here, maybe all our heads would be 
clearer. 

Mr. Sternserc: Let’s continue— 
(More slowly) Anderson, McGonigle, 
Lefkowitz, Jones, Cunningham. 

Mrs. Marvin: Is that a repeat or a 
new ballot? 

Mn. STERNBERG: Repeat, of course. 
You said you didn’t get it the last time. 

Mrs. Marvin: Well, I didn’t get it 
this time either. How was I-to know 





What to do 
about 


a bad skin! 


sie 








Pose TS Suis tk 


Boys! Girls! Want to be popular? Of course you do! 
It's the most normal desire in the world for every boy and 
girl to want to be liked and admired. 

One serious obstacle to popularity is getting yourself 
snarled up in a teen-age complexion problem. Besides 
spoiling your good times—it can undermine your self- 
confidence—interfere with school work and happiness. 

Here are two sensible ways to tackle the problem of 
teen-age skin: 


whether you were repeating or not? 

Mr. STerNserc: Again I repeat— 
(With exaggerated slowness) Ander- 
son, McGonigle, Lefkowitz, Jones, Cun- 
ningham—(Taking up another ballot) 
Brown, McGonigle, Lefkowitz, Jones, 
Cunningham— 

He reads the names faster with each 
new ballot until eventually— 

Mrs. Marvin: Too fast, Mr. Stern- 
berg, I didn’t get that. 

Mr. STERNBERG: Repeat. (Very, very 
slowly) Brown, McGonigle, Lefkowitz, 
Jones, Cunningham— 

QUICK CURTAIN 

Two hours later. On rise, Miss Fuller 
4s standing, leaning forward on the 
table. Everybody in the room is staring 
at her intently. 


Miss Fuu.en: I insist on a recount of 
the votes for McGonigle! 


2. To help heal externally-caused blem- 
ishes and help your skin look smoother 
and more attractive, try washing your face 
with medicated Noxzema. This new and 
different way of cleansing was developed 
by a great skin specialist. 


1. If blemishes are due to internal causes, 
consult with your family doctor, the school 
nurse or some other qualified person. 
Check on whether you are getting enough 
sleep—on how to avoid the wrong foods 
and choose the right ones. 


Easy as falling off a log! Night and morning and 
before dates, try this: = 


1. Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then dip 
wash cloth in warm water—wring out—and wash your 
face, using medicated Noxzema instead of soap. Notice 
how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and clean your skin 
looks! How wonderful it feels—not a bit dry or drawn. 


2. At bedtime, after washing face with Noxzema, smooth 
on a film of this cooling, soothing medicated cream and 
pat a little extra over any externally-caused blemishes 
to help heal them while you sleep. It’s greaseless. No 
smeary face. No messy pillow! 


No! 
You're crazy! 
Who do you think you 
Everysopy: are? 
Why the idea! 
You've had too much 
to say today! 


Mr. Lanpsay: Miss Fuller, please 


Thrifty! Get Noxzema today, while generous trial offer lasts: 
regular 40¢ jar for only 29¢ plus tax—at any drug or cosmetic 
counter. After you prove for yourself how Noxzema helps heal 
externally-caused blemishes and helps keep your skin looking 
smooth and attractive, you'll always want to buy the big 
thrifty 10 oz. jar—only 89¢ plus tax. 


P. S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older 


take our advice. There’s no doubt but 
that McGonigle has won overwhelm- 
ingly in this district. There are bound 
to be some slight inaccuracies on the 
count all over the city, but they are not 
going to make any difference in the 
result. Why, we might be here another 


(Continued on page 27) 





brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema Brush- 
less Shave Cream—the shave that’s so different because it’s — 
medicated —that gives a clean, smooth shave even in cold 
water! The shave that helps heal the razor scrape and soreness 
... helps heal any externally-caused blemishes you may have 
.. leaves your face feeling wonderfully smooth, comfortable. 
For your next shave, get Noxzema Brushless Shave Cream— 
tube or jar. 
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Learning's serious but pleasant here, with out- 
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Liberal and Applied 


Arts departments offer majors and 
degrees in twenty-five fields of study 


Engineering and 
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fields of study for young men and 
women. Texas Western offers the only 
degrees in Mining Engineering and 
Metallurgy in Texas. Degrees are also 
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Military Training is avaii- 
able to young men through an intensive 
ROTC program specializing in Anti-Air- 
craft and Guided Missiles 


Graduate Studies jeading 
to the Master of Arts degree are avail- 
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Well Don! 


OR TWO straight years, little Dayton 

U. has been up among the hoop 
greats. Last season they nearly pulled 
the upset of the century by coming 
within a hair of winning the National 
Invitational Tournament. 

They racked Lawrence Tech, Ari- 
zona, and St. John’s (N.. Y.) before 
losing to Brigham Young in the finals 
This season they'll probably be back for 
another crack at the N. I. T. tithe 

Dayton owes its high position in hoop 
one man—a lean, graceful 
6-foot 7-inch pivotman named Don 
Meineke. Known far and wide as the 
Magnificent Monk, he’s pouring those 
through the hoop in deadly 


society to 


points 
fashion 

Don may not be the highest scorer in 
history, but he’s positively the dead-eye- 
Dick of his time. He’s murder in the 
pivot position. Last season he set an all- 
time major college mark by cashing in 
on 240 of 469 shots—a 51.2 per cent 
shooting average! 

They love the Monk in Dayton, Ohio 
As a sophomore, he scored 510 points 
in 32 games to set a school record. Then 
as a junior (last season), he hit for 660 
points in the same number of games 
He thus became the sixth major college 
player to score more than 1,000. points 
in soph-junior seasons. 

One thing you can’t say about him is 
that he’s just a “home-court flash.” He’s 
one of the very few stars who actually 
does better from home. In 16 
home games last season, he was awarded 
only 87 fouls and fouled out 5 times 
On the road, he was granted 107 fouls 
in 12 games and fouled out just 3 times. 


away 


The proof supreme, however, is fur- 
nished by the scoring figures. Meineke 
averaged 21.3 points per game on for- 
eign 19.9 at home. There 
aren't many players who can make the 


courts, to 


same claim 

Don is a home-bred hoop star, hailing 
from Chaminade H. S. and Wilbur 
Wright H. S., both in Dayton. His fa- 
vorite stars are James Cagney 
and Virginia Mayo. Frankie Laine gets 
his vote in the vocalist department, 
while Louis Prima rates No. 1 in band 
music. His favorite school subject is his- 
tory, and his hobby is jitterbugging. 
(Can you imagine a 6-foot 7-inch sky- 
scraper cutting a rug!) 

After graduation, the Magnificent 
Monk expects to play pro ball; and 
there’s no reason why he shouldn't 
make a go of it. He’s big, fast, agile, and 


mov lie 


most important—knows where the bas- 
ket is. 


Off the Beaten Track 


*** Don Philpott is a slim, modest 
senior at Montclair (N. J.) H. S. A great 
mile runner outdoors, he had never raced 
on a banked indoor track. So when the 
national indoor interscholastic cham 
pionships rolled around last month, he 
didn’t dream of entering. 

Four days before the event, Johnny 
Gibson, track coach at nearby Seton Hall 
U., talked him into filing an entry. Don 
got it in at the last minute, so late that 
his name couldn’t even be put into the 
program. 

That Saturday morning at 5:45, Don 
dragged himself out of his warm bed. 
He dressed quickly and out into the raw 
cold he went to cover his two-hour 
newspaper route. From home to home 
he raced, leaving papers at the homes 
of more than 100 families. 

Then he headed for New York and 
Madison Square Garden. He slipped 
into his flat running shoes and went out 
to face the cream of the high school 
milers. For 10% laps he trailed the lead- 
er. Then he started pouring it on. 

On the last turn he “kicked” into the 
lead, held on—and became the national 
indoor mile champ! And that wasn’t all. 
His time of 4:23.5 broke a 15-year 
record! 

Next morning at 5:45, the same boy 
was running from doorstep to doorstep 
delivering the Sunday papers. 

—HerMaNn L. Masin, Sports Editor 


Don (Monk) Meineke, the 6-foot 7-inch, 
205-pound reason why the U. of Dayton 
has been up among the leaders this year. 
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sixteen hours trying to find a little mis- 
take! 

Fat Cop: That’s what I say. Let 
some big slob downtown figure it out. 
They're getting paid for it. 


Of course! 

It’s ridiculous! 
I'm going home! 
She’s crazy! 


EveRYBODY: | 


They start picking up to go home. 

Fat Cop: That's right, lady. You go 
home to your husband now and you'll 
feel better tomorrow, 

Miss FuLLER (screaming): I have no 
husband! 

Drops her head and arms on the table 
and sobs hysterically. 

Mr. AND Mps. SULLIVAN (at the door): 
Good-night. 


Good-night! 
Preecien. 0 Mrs. Sullivan! 
OTHERS: Good-night, Mr. Sullivan! 
Etc. 


Man Wuo Wants Pants (jumping 
up): Did someone»say Sullivan? 

Mrs. Marvin: Of course, that’s their 
name. 

Man: Well, ain’t they the ones that 
know where the tailor lives? 

He bolts out the door after them. One 
by one the workers leave; Mr. Flood 
and the young police-officer going to- 
gether with the ballot-box. Eventually, 
only the Fat Cop and the sobbing Miss 
Fuller are left 

Fat Cop: Lady—! (Increased sobs) 
Lady, you don't feel good. Come on, 
I'll take you home. (Sobs) You know, 
lady, I think you did all right. (Miss 
Fuller lifts her head slowly and looks 
at him.) Sure, you did. You're just 
starting; but you'll make a good politi- 
cian. 

Miss Fuuver: But I don’t want to be 
a politician—I just want to be a good 
citizen! 

Fat Cop: Oh, like a reformer, huh? 

Miss Funcer: I don’t know, what 
you'd call it, but I just want to do what- 
ever I can toward improving our gov- 
ernment—making it honest and 
efficient. 

Fat Cop: That’s a reformer. Of 
course, I'm not saying nothing against 
that. You got a right, just like every- 
body else, to fight for what you want— 
like you did today. Sometimes you win 
and sometimes you give in. 
That’s the way it goes. (Pause. The 
dawn is creeping in.) The way I feel 
about reformers, though, you ought to 
take it a little bit easy. Politicians ain’t 
as bad as you think. Some of them a 
little crooked and some of them dumb— 


more 


have to 


but you can’t hate them for that—every- 
body’s the same. 

Miss Futter: Well, I want to fight 
against that crookedness and dumbness. 
There’s no place for it in public life. 

Fat Cop: Sure, I know, you got prin- 
ciples—and you're right, mind you, I'm 
not saying you're not right. I like things 
on the up and up myself. But I always 
think you can do better if you just take 
it a little easy. People are only human 
beings after all. You can’t make ‘em 
behave and like it overnight. You gotta 
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have mercy—“It droppeth as the gentle 
rain”"—What do you say, I take you 
home? 

Miss Futter (smiling): Yes, thank 
you. 

They leave. Shortly the door opens. 
Enter Mr. S. Cohen, very short, very 
sleepy, overcoat over pajamas. He is fol- 
lowed by the man who wants his pants, 
still raving as they cross the room into 
the workshop as the 


CURTAIN FALLS 








oP Salata (orelts 


Down into the icy water went 
Foley. “Not that hole. The one over 
there,” yelled the boy on thesbank. 
Foley disappeared under the ice. 
The seconds seemed like hours. 
Suddenly there was a splashing in 
the open water beyond. It was Foley 
and he had the boy in his arms. 


He went under the ice 
to save a boy’s life 
“Help! Help!” The men of a 


telephone construction crew 
heard the cry. Lineman Robert 
Foley was first to reach the bank 
of a nearby creek. An excited 
boy told him that his buddy had 
fallen into a hole and was under 
the ice. Acting quickly, the line- 
man,crawled toward the hole. 





First aid knowledge pays off. 
Immediately the foreman of the 
telephone crew went to work on 
the boy and had him breathing 
by the time police and firemen 
arrived. Both: Foley and the 
foreman were later awarded 
medals for their bravery and 
public service. 


You can’t trust thin ice. But you can trust telephone people 
to know what to do in emergencies and to go out of their way 
to be helpful. Good telephone service starts with good people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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HOW TO CHANGE 
A B+” to an “A-” 


Three out of four teachers 
told us in a recent survey that 
they give higher grades for 
neat, legible papers and themes. 


On that basis, the smartest 
thing you can do is get 
yourself an Esterbrook 


Fountain Pen. 


An Esterbrook actually helps 
you turn in neat, easy-to-read 
papers because it gives 

you the right point for the 
way you write and 


makes writing easy. 


m t an \N anne 


CHOOSE 
ia 
Ge" 


THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE 


To select 
or replace... 
here’s 
all you do 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


BOY dates GIRL 


| 
2: get me wrong,” you 
write, “I appreciate my parents 
BUT .. . they won't let me date .. . 
| they don’t understand me . . . they 
don’t approve of my friends.” 
You're an exceptional teen-ager 
if you've never “griped” about your 
parents. Nearly all parents and teen- 
| agers disagree at times. In fact, a 
majority of you listed “parents” in 
answer to last month's “Jam Session” 
question concerning your biggest 
problem! 
Let's see if we can solve some of 
these problems concerning you and 


your parents 


Q. I do a lot of work areund ou 
home and my parents trust me, but 
I'm not allowed to go to dances or to 
date girls. | know I can get dates with 
nice girls and my parents know that 
too. What can I do to make my parents 
change their minds? I'm a junior in 
high Sc hool 


A. Any boy or girl in your shoes will 
igree that you do have a problem. But 
it isn’t impossible to find a solution, if 
you're willing to do some hard think 
ing. First, let’s see if we can discover 

| some possible causes for your parents 
ittitude. Here are the questions—you'll 
have to furnish the answers: 
Do your parents worry about family 
finances? Are they dependent 6n you 
“work around the home”? Are they 
| worried about your grades because they 
| want you to go to college or become 

well-established in a business career? 
Are you an only child or the oldest one 
? Do your parents have 
cultural (“old-country”) 
objections to early dating? Do you 
friends and interests of 
they made you and 
“whole 


in the family 


religious or 
| parents have 


their own—or |} 


nave 


your brothers and sisters their 
life”? 
Let’s suppose that the answer to any 


What 
questions 


one of these 
then? Let's t 
one at a time 


Finances 


questions is yes. 
ike up these 


If the cost of your dating 
might your parents’ 
budget, draw up your own budget. 
Show them—in black and white—how 
you intend to pay for your dating. ( Part- 
school dances, 


be a strain on 


time jobs, inexpensive 
etc.) 

Work around the home. Present them 
with a time budget showing how you 


intend to go on doing your household 


a. 


Marty Links. Consolidated News Features, Ine 


“Mom, Dad—were you ever in love?’ 


chores, as well as have dates occasion- 
illy 

Grades. Again, work out a_ time 
budget with a definite time for stady 
carefully set aside; promise to main- 
tain a certain grade average and agree 
to forfeit dates if you fall below that 
average. 

Only child or oldest child. In either 
case, your parents are inexperienced 
in “handling” dating privileges. You 
should agree to an early curfew, to 
telephone if you're going to be late, 
perhaps to date in groups or foursomes, 
and to use buses and trolleys rather than 
the family car. Draw up a code of con 
duct for yourself and promise to abide 
by it, again offering to forfeit dating 
if you violate it. 

Religious or cultural objections. Share 
your daily life with your parents— 
school, sports, and your other interests. 
Give them an accurate and honest pic- 
ture of teen-age life at its best. Describe 
your friends and their good qualities; 
bring them home to meet your parenis. 
Have patience if your parents don’t 
quickly shift to your side. Their opin- 
ions may change slowly but they'll be 
more valuable to you for that very 
reason. Perhaps an older friend or a 
sympathetic relative might speak to 
your parents informally in your behalf. 





“Whole life.” Now it’s up to you to 
encourage your parents to join the 
P.-T.A. or a community group; to offer 
to help them give-a party for theis 
friends; to bring new books into the 
house; to encourage the hobbies or in- 
terests they've mentioned never having 
time for. 

Always argue—these 
points with your parents. Your best 
point is that there are certain definite 
advantages for you in getting to know 
how to conduct yourself with boys and 
girls your own age; you need to develop 


discuss—never 


poise and judgment. 

Remember that all parents make mis 
takes; that all parents are puzzled at 
times; and that all parents are sincerely 
trying to do the best they can for their 
children. No parent would deliberately 
deny a baby the food and care that 
is necessary for his growth; and no 
parent would deliberately deny a 
young person the social experience that 
is necessary for his growth. If you ap- 
proach your parents with love, under- 
standing and a willingness to prove 
yourself a mature young person, you'll 
find yourself closer to an agreement 
day by day. 


Q. We live in a very small town—with 
a population of 2,500 people. We're 25 
miles from a large city, but I'm not 
allowed to go into the city for dates. 
I'm afraid it’s going to discourage boys 
from asking me out. What can I do 
about it? 


A. You can make the best of a very 
good situation! That’s true. It doesn’t 
cost so much to date a girl in a small 
town as it does in the citv; it doesn’t 
take so long to reach a local movie— 
a boy doesn’t need a car (to drive the 
25 miles); there are picnics, hay rides, 
treasure hunts, biking, hiking—enter- 
tainments that the city doesn’t have to 
offer! 

Your own grass is much greener than 
you think it is—honestly. It’s true that 
it does take greater resourcefulness and 
imagination to bring city excitement to 
a small town, but it can be done. Talk 
over this problem of “what to do” with 
a young married couple, a teacher, the 
leader of the young people’s group in 
your church, or your parents. Start a 
club which will provide social entertain- 
ment and ask an adult to help you keep 
it going. A lively group of boys and 
girls can lure the city to the town with 
a carnival, a play, a community sing, 
or a square dance. Why not start such 
a group? 

If a boy likes to be with you, he'll 
overcome the obstacles of time and dis- 
tance. The obstacles that discourage 
boys are the ones girls sometimes create 
themselves—an apologetic attitude to- 
ward what they have to offer in the 
way of companionship to a boy! 


Q. My mother insists that I stay out 
of the living room when my sister and 
her boy friend are in there. My sister 
doesn't especially care whether I’m in 
there or not, so long as I'm quiet. What 
should I do? 


A. You probably don’t mind being 
quiet, because it gives you the oppor- 
tunity to observe the art of getting 
along with a boy! You're fascinated by 
what “she says” and “he says”; and it’s 
valuable information for that time 
when you'll be sitting in the living 
room with a date. 
doesn’t seem to mind 

‘ither. Perhaps she’s 
wondering what 


Your sister 
your presence, 
self-conscious—even 


she’s going to say next. You're as wel- 
come to her as a new record or a radio 
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program or a game to play. Isn't that 
right? 

But your mother, very wisely, senses 
that your sister should have the ex- 
perience of being the hostess—all by 
herself. Your mother, also wisely, has 
probably decided that it would be best 
for you to spend your time with friends 
of your own age and interests. 

Why not please both your mother 
and your sister by both staying in and 
staying out of the living room? At the 
beginning of the evening, greet the 
boy and talk to him briefly to “practice” 
your social skills. Then excuse yourself 
to do homework. Later in the evening, 
appear again to some refresh- 
ments. Soon you'll be~ dating too and 
perhaps you and your sister will enjoy 
double-dating. 


serve 
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Let’s get going with, for instance, Arrow 
white shirts... like the Arrow Dart, the 
world’s most popular! 

That striped shirt is the Arrow Sussex, 
with soft, spread collar. The trim sports 
shirt is Arrow Gabanaro — with the 
famous Arafold collar. Washable rayon 
gabardine. And it comes to you in your 
exact collar size and sleeve length! 


> 


Arrow Week 


Arrow shorts never “ride up,” have no 
center seam to chafe! Shown is the 
Arasnap model—elastic sides and Grip- 
pers. Arrow handkerchiefs are cut BIG, 
carefully made. 


ARKOW _ 


Cluett, Peabody & Co,, Inc. 








GIRL 
in a JAM 


AVE you ever leafed through a 

popular magazine and drooled over 
the colored advertisements of luscious 
food—orange coconut chiffon pie, tapi 
oca pudding topped with strawberries 
three - decker ham - and - cheese sand 
wiches? Sorry, but we can't go on; 
we're feeling faint! 

However, we do 
about our visit the other day — 
eral Foods’ test kitchens in the Rostum 
Building in Manhattan. We were in a 
hurry to meet Marie Snell, handsome 
young home economist at General 
Foods. “We'll also see some of these 
pies and cakes that always look so 
good in the ads,” we thought happily 
as we whizzed skyward in the elevator 
“Maybe we'll even be invited to sample 
five or six of them.” 

Marie Snell met us at the door of 
the kitchen and showed us around. 
Sure enough, there were five wonderful 
lemon pies cooling on a table. “We're 
going to photograph them this after- 
noon for an ad,” Marie explained. Ob- 
viously, the pies couldn’t be cut now. 


want to tell you 


Taste Test Room 

“Oh, well,” we thought, “there are 
four other kitchens here.” We moved 
on to a big taste test room with a 
table-like shelf around three 
sides of it 

“Here’s where we test food prod 
ucts,” Marie said. “Sometimes we give 
blindfold tests. We make up various 
samples of our products and ask the 


running 


tasters which one is better and why.” 
Would you there wasn't 
a crumb of food in sight! 
Marie, we soon discovered, was born 
in New York City in 1925. Her family 


believe it 


MA 


A Career Ciub Feature Fi 
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Marie Snell watches Joan Rooney weigh a batch of jam in the test kitchen. 


moved to Washington, D. C., and 
Marie went to Woodrow Wilson H. S. 
there. Then she went to Brigham 
Young University in Provo, Utah, and 
took the food and nutrition course. She 
was graduated in 1947. In school, Marie 
belonged to the Mixed Chorus and the 
Home Ec Club and spent her spare 
minutes on the golf course. 

In the fall of 1947, Marie went to 
work for the General Electric Co. in 
its consumer kitchens in Bridgeport, 
Conn. As a junior home economist for 
G. E., Marie studied G> E.’s household 
equipment — electric ranges, toasters, 
washers, ironers, etc. Then she gave 
demonstrations and talks to G. E.'s 
salesmen, showing them how to use this 
equipment. 

Marie also tested G. E.’s equipment 
to see how well it worked out under 
“home conditions.” She received $45 a 
week as a starting salary and when 
she left G. E. two years later, she was 
earning $56 a week. 

The next move was to New York 
City. While she was looking for a ca- 
reer opening with a good firm, she did 
modeling to earn her living. In Septem- 
ber, 1949, Marie found the job oppor- 
tunity that she was looking for. She 
became a home economist for General 
Foods. At first Marie worked in the 
Home Laundry Center, testing laundry 
products. Her starting salary was $65 
a week. 

Later Marie transferred to the Test 
Kitchens. She now heads the Jelly 
Kitchen. “Summer is our busy season,” 
Marie smiled. “In the summertime most 
of the fresh fruits used in jams and 
jellies are available. 

“To make jelly from fruit, you must 
add sugar and sometimes pectin,” 
Marie said. 


“You make jelly sound so scientific,” 
we sighed. 

“Some fruit has more pectin in it 
than others,” Marie explained. “For 
example, strawberries and pineapple 
have hardly any. So more pectin must 
be added to make jelly or jam. 

“Every day, a local grocer brings in 
fresh fruit—pears, apples, peaches right 
now. We use them in developing 
our recipes. Won't you come into the 
kitchen and see the girls at work?” 

That is how we happened to meet 
Joan Rooney (see photo), who had a 
summer job working with Marie. In 
the winter, Joan is a home ec student 
at College Misericordia in Dallas, Pa. 

Then Marie showed us through the 
other test kitchens. In the baking kitch- 
en, seven layers of chocolate cake were 
cooling. “For pictures this afternoon?” 
we asked. 

Marie nodded. “We bake and cook 
in the morning and then test or take 
photographs in the afternoon.” We gave 
up then. Obviously, there was nothing 
for us to “test” that day. 


Careers in Home Ec 


“Home economics offers wonderful 
opportunities for careers,” Marie said, 
as we chatted with her while waiting 
for the down elevator. “Home econo- 
mists do much more than run restau- 
rants and work in diet kitchens. They 
write articles for magazines; they test 
foods and develop new recipes; they 
give talks on radio and TV programs. 
Then there is the whole field of fabrics 
—designing, styling, etc. Also many 
home ec majors become interior decora- 
tors. It’s oné of my favorite hobbies.” 

“They also get into jams,” we joked. 


Wrtu1aM Fave, Vocational Editor 





Holly-would! 


A Hollywood producer received a 
story entitled The Optimist. He called 
his staff together and said, “Gentlemen, 
this title must be changed to something 
simpler. We know what an optimist is, 
but how many other people know it’s an 

»ye doctor?” 


Coronet 


Negative Result 

A young scientist perfected a jet pro- 
jectile with a camera attachment. He 
set it off in the testing grounds of New 
Mexico, and it flew straight up for 500 
miles. When it reached the peak of its 
flight, up beyond the stratosphere, the 
camera instrument clicked to photo- 
graph the entire earth. 

“How’d the picture come out?” 
scientist was asked. 

“No good,” he replied. 
moved.” 


” the 
“Somebody 
Leonard Lyens 


Horrors! 


There was once a young lady from 
the Middle West who went to work in 
a Federal Government office in New 
York. She was proud of her job, so she 
wrote her parents about it. 

“I work,” she explained, “in the data 
analysis group of the aptitude test sub- 
unit of the worker and analysis section 
of the division of occupational analysis 
and managing tables of the bureau of 
labor utilization of the War Manpower 
Commission, which is under the Office 
Emergency Management.” 

Her mother did the only sensible 
thing. She wired: “Come home immedi- 
itely.” 

Chattanooga Times 


Body Builders 

A doctor, picking up his car at a 
garage, was highly indignant at the size 
of the repair bill. “All this for a few 
hours work?” he protested. “Why, 


charge more for your work than we of | 


the medical profession do!” 

“Well, now,” replied the mechanic, 
“that’s just how it should be. You doc- 
tors have been working on the same old 
model since time began, but we’ve got 


to learn a brand-new model every year!” 
Cambridge Daily News 


Emily Post's Little Helper 
Worried Hostess: “Should olives be 
eaten with the fingers?” 
Groucho Marx: “No. The fingers 
should be eaten separately.” 


you | 


Overheard at a Party 


“Thank goodness that misery’s over.” 

“What misery, pal?” 

“Dancing with the hostess. Have you 
been through it yet?” 

“I don’t have to—I’m the host.” 

“Sorry,” said the guest, “my mistake.” 


“No,” replied the host sadly, “mine.” 
Contributed by Dorothea Maringas from Welch News 


Foraging 


Our curiosity was aroused when we 
saw a farmer piacing forkfuls of hay 
along the edge of a shed roof. 

“Why are you doing that?” we in- 
quired. 

“Well,” he replied, “this isn’t very 
good hay and if I put it in the manger, 
the cows won't eat it. But if I put it up 
here where they can just barely reach 
it, they think they're stealing it and 


they'll eat every single bit.” 
4 Capper’s Weekly 


Eighth Wonder 


A hill-billy decided to venture out of 
the hills. He cautiously led his mule to 
the edge of the paved road. As he did 
so, a car streaked by. 

The hill-billy was thunderstruck. 

Then a motorcycle cop tore by the 
mountaineer in pursuit of the motorist. 
This was too much for the old-timer. 

Turning to his mule he said, “Dang 
it, Effie. Never thought that blasted 
thing coulda had a colt.” 


Sign Language 

Sign over umbrella stand: “This um- 
brella belongs to the champion heavy- 
weight fighter of the world. He is 
coming right back.” 

Five minutes later—new sign: “Um- 
brella is now in possession of the cham- 
pion marathon runner of the world. He 


is not coming back!” 
Canadian High News 


Lost 


Mother (to a son wandering around 
the room): “What are you looking for?” 

Son: “Nothing.” 

Mother: “You'll find 


where the candy was.” 
The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 


it in the box 
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Kicking? 

As the troopship laden with battle- 
scarred veterans of Korea pulled into 
the West Coast harbor, a happy ser- 
geant observed to a private, “Well, 
farmer boy, are you glad you're going 
to hear the roosters crow and the old 
donkey bray again?” 

“It'll be mighty nice to hear the old 
donkey bray,” replied the private, add- 


ing, “and not give orders.” 
Coronet 


Trio 


A prospective groom went into a 
jewelry store and asked to see a wed- 
ding ring. The salesman asked, “Would 
you like to see our special 3-piece com- 
bination?” “What's that?” the young 
man wanted to know. Said the sales- 
man, “Engagement, wedding, and 


teething!” 
Peninsular Light 
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The Barber’s Apprentice Who Was Surgeon To Kings 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE ..NO. 18 IN A SERIES BY E.R. SQUIBE & SONS 


ng, deadly hails of metal flying over the 2) “Oil of elders,” poured scalding hot into wounds, was the 
barbarous treatment then used. The burn was often worse than 
the wound. Paré was forced to bandage the rest of his soldiers 
without the oil. All that night he worried. The treatment with 
boiling oil had always seemed cruel to him, but it was the 
traditional treatment, the only one used. 


at, short-ranged cannon, It was 1536, in 

ench campaign in northern Italy. At the 

ght of the battle, young Ambroise Paré, tending the long 
led close behind the battle line, ran out of his 


spensable ‘oil of elders 
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4) Paré began as an uneducated barber's apprentice, but he 
was born with an instinct for medicine. In those days doctors 
were still prescribing according to ancient writings. Ambroise 
Paré studied his patients. He was a pioneer in the return 
to observation and deduction from fact. An important step 
forward in surgery—the revival of the practice of tying up sev- 
ered arteries to stop serious bleeding—was mainly due to Paré. 


Early next morning he went to see how his wounded had 

Those who had received the regular treatment were 

erish and in pain; the ones he had worried about, whose 

he had dressed with a crude salve, were comfortable 

ding well. Paré never again used the oil treatment, 

later years, when he became a fam urgeon, he 
about its complete abolition, 


Pareé's contributions to medicine came through care- 
ful observation and deduction from fact. Medical re- 
search today, four hundred years after Paré, is based on 
those same principles. At the Squibb Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories the search for new medical 
knowledge goes constantly forward. The dual mission 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons is the development, through 
research, of new, more effective materials for the medi- 


Si tet canein Cumaticuiens Se OBlhint ke divelegsd 0° cal profession and the manufacture and supply of the 
technique which saved the lives of countless mothers and finest, most reliable now known. 
babies. Paré rose to become personal surgeon to four of the 
kings of France. His lifelong campaign for the common-sense 
s on the devel- 


approach was one of oe strong early influence 


wee } E-R:Squiss & Sons 


look for the Squibb name and the Squibb e} i The priceless ingredient of every product 


In your drugstore, 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 


seal, They say...“ There are no finer products made.” 





Off the Press 


The Private Life of George Washing- 
ton, by Francis Rufus Bellamy. Crow- 
ell, N. Y. 409 pp., $5. 


There was a time in American history 
when a man in public life could have a 
private life. George Washington was 
such a man—until Mr. Bellamy exam- 
ined the record. Although most of 
Washington’s private letters were 
burned or lost, Bellamy has capitalized 
heavily on a note which suggests that 
Washington was in love with Sally 
Fairfax, his neighbor’s beautiful wife, 
at the time that he married Martha 
Custis, “one of the richest widows in 
Virginia.” This stress on a questionable 
theme weakens an otherwise conscien- 
tious and interesting distillation of the 
39 volumes of Washington’s public pa- 
pers (edited by John Fitzpatrick) and 
related sources. 

Bellamy’s biography starts at the 
roots with analyses of Washington’s 
father, mother, and half-brother, Law- 
rence, who had a great influence on 
him. His success as a surveyor, his mili- 
tary campaigns, and his life as a Vir- 
ginia planter, before the call to com- 
mand a non-existent continental army, 
are well-integrated and seasoned with 
excerpts from Washington’s correspond- 
ence. In refuting Washington’s detrac- 
tors, Bellamy observes that “He was no 
dyed-in-the-wool gambler or drunkard, 
merely a Virginia gentleman with a 
born sense of honor, no Puritan inhibi- 
tions, an eye to the main chance, and 
a rather lively interest in sport—fox 
hunting especially.” 

The private life enters the public 
glare during the grim revolutionary 
years when Washington’s determination 
helped turn certain defeat into waver 
ing and then assured victory. The 
calumny to which he was subjected and 
his reluctance to become President are 
detailed in closing chapters. The friends 
and the enemies he made, and the 
times in which he lived, are woven into 
the fabric of this book. We have here, 
then, an imaginative, sympathetic, and, 
for the most part, a well-documented 
study of Washington, the man. 


The Lore of the Old Testament, by 
Joseph Gaer. Little, Brown, Boston. 
388 pp., $4.50. 


In gathering some of the folklore 
which has grown up around the Old 
Testament, Mr. Gaer has reaped a har- 
vest of universal interest. Beginning 
with the first day of creation, he assem- 
bles the ancient legends about the patri- 
archs, the days of Moses, the promised 
land in which Saul, David, and Solo- 
mon ruled, and the rebuilding of Jeru- 


salem after the escape from Babylonian 
captivity. Around each of these themes 
he weaves a fascinating pattern of folk 
tales most of which develop the con- 
cepts of good and evil, man’s relation 
tu man, and man’s relation to God. 

Mr. Gaer is a Biblical scholar who 
knows the value of a good story. In 
making his selections from the thou- 
sands of tales in many languages which 
he mined for this collection, he kept a 
trained eye on reader interest. He has 
re-worded all of the legends and often 
combined different versions of the same 
tale. There is the story of the devil who 
desired Eve and hoped that Adam 
would die after eating the forbidden 
fruit; the account of David’s penance 
for his marriage to Bathsheba; and the 
legend which would have us believe 
that Ezra the Scribe “dictated without 
pause for forty days” so that posterity 
might have the Holy Scriptures. These 
are only three out of three hundred 
stories which reveal a way of life. 


Elementary School Libraries Today. 
30th Yearbook. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 415 pp., 
$3 (paper covers). 


There is.no One answer to the ques- 
tion, “How can we make our library 
the center of school life?” The many 


3-T 


answers offered in the fifty-one short 
and practical articles in this yearbook 
will stimulate both teachers and libra- 
rians. 

There are chapters on library re- 
sources for different subjects, staffing 
the library, selecting and appraising 
library materials, arousing reading inter- 
est, cooperative enterprises, and suc- 
cessful practices. 

Teachers who have tied themselves 
too closely to the textbook will be en- 
couraged to attempt more imaginative 
use of the library’s resources after they 
have looked into this volume. Librari- 
ans, too, will be encouraged in their 
efforts to help the children and class- 
room teachers. 


Nicknames of American Cities, Towns 
and Villages: Past and Present, by 
Gerard L. Alexander. Special Libra- 
ries Association, 31 E. 10th St., N. Y. 
3. 74 pp., $2 (soft-covered pam- 
phlet). 


An empty niche in the mountain of 
reference work has been filled by Mr 
Alexander, who is a cartographer in the 
Map Division of the New York Public 
Library. The amusing but more often 
eulogistic nicknames of American cities 
are gathered by states and again alpha- 
betically by nicknames. Some cities 
have a variety of nicknames which ex- 
tend for almost a page; not all cities 
have been included despite the meticu- 
lous research of the compiler. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


For Classroom Use 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary 
social studies, English. 50¢ per serfiester; $1.00 per school year. 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social 
studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional 
material for improvement of communication skills, with student fea- 
tures. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Compo- 
sition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per 
school year. Issued monthly. Special low combination rate when 
ordered in quantities of five or more copies with one of the Scho- 


Teacher Edition, containing lesson plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
cost on orders for 10 or more copies. 


Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and school 
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Extemporaneous Speaking 
Dear Sir: 

You might be interested to know that 
Newsweek, Time, and Scholastic for 
Dec., 1951, and Jan., 1952, will be the 
“basis” for the speeches at an extem- 
poraneous speaking contest at Great 
Falls, Mont., High School this weekend. 
Last May, and I understand again this 
May, the Jan., Feb., March, April issues 
of Newsweek, Time, and Scholastic 
were and will be the “basis” for infor- 
mation and topics for the state extem- 
poraneous speech contest. 

Corlie F. Dunster 
Shelby, Montana 


Teen Age Book Club 
Gentlemen 

Having used the services of the Teen 
Age Book Club for a number of years, 
I find it to have considerable success 
with both elementary and secondary 
school boys and girls. A considerable 
number of parents are showing in- 
creased interest. 

There is a definite need for supple- 
mental reading material in our schools. 
It is my judgment that a re-examination 
of your policy would show the need 
for the creation of a division of TAB 
here on the Pacific Coast. 

Then the gap in shipping time could 
be closed, and these valuable services 
would reach a wider base.in our school 
curriculums. 

Martin A. Tucker 
Berkeley, Calif 


Dear Sir: 


We have 168 TAB 


received 
Books which our class ordered in Jan- 


just 


uary. We are happy to say that they 
were all just as ordered and that they 
came in the anticipated time. We want 
to say that we think this is a very worth- 
while project and that we feel that the 
interest and the quantity of reading 
have been iadaneil through participa- 
tion in this program. 

This is the second year that the 
eighth grade has participated. We had 
some sad experiences with money, 
books, records of dividends and all the 
rest of it last year and so this year we 
have employed a receipt system. We 
found that it has worked wonders. 

Before the book announcements come 
we tear scratch paper into receipt pad 
size and bind it with brads. The names 
of the members are entered as they 
order books and the names and cost of 
the books are entered too. When they 
pay they are issued the carbon dupli- 
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cate stating how much they paid and 
what books they ordered. The order is 
then made up from the pad and it 
serves as an easy check when totalling 
the cash. Any claims of incorrect deliv- 
eries must be accompanied by the re- 
ceipt. Also, when dividend time comes 
around the pads are all gotten out and 
the books are totalled for each member 
and we feel that everyone can get just 
what is coming to him. 

I think it would be very possible to 
build the curriculum around the books 
and with so many participating we have 
found opportunity for excellent discus- 
sion. We have also interested many of 
the boys in building bookshelves just to 
fit, for the books in their rooms. 

Erven Brundage 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Paths to World Peace 
Dear Editor: 

I have just received my copy of 
“Paths to World Peace” (Senior Scholas- 
tic, World Week, and Junior Scholastic 
Teacher Ed., Feb. 20, 1952, Part II) 
want to compliment you and your staff 
members on the excellent research and 
production that went #fto making this 
pamphlet. 

It is well written and illustrated, and 
belongs on the desk of every teacher 
and administrator interested in the need 
for peace. A suggested list of films, film- 
strips and recordings would help in the 
teaching of “Paths to World Peace.” 

Irwin A. Eckhauser 
Principal, Washington Junior H. S. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


The Teacher Edition of Senior Scholastic 
and World Week, Feb. 20 issue, Part I, 
pages 3-T and 4-T, contained lists of ap- 
propriate films, filmstfips, and recordings 
on the World Peace theme, as suggested 
by Dr. Eckhauser, as well as a complete 
lesson plan. Ed 


News Map of the World 
Dear Editor: 

I have seen your SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES’ 1952 News Map of the 
World and think it is excellent. I hope 
you are planning to make a wide distri- 
bution of it. 

Robert H. Reid 

Committee on International Relations 

National Education Association 


We are indeed. All teachers using Scho- 
lastic social studies magazines in quantity 
of 10 or more have received a free copy as 
part of their order. We hope to paper the 
classroom walls of America with the Scho- 


lastic News Map.—Ed. 


PRING will be popping its tulips al- 
most any time now. But our preview 
of spring at a corner that looks out on 
traffic-filled streets is not the sight of 
nature rousing from her winter’s sleep, 
but the bursting upon us of myriad 
creations of young artists and budding 
authors. 

For this is the start of another season 
of the Scholastic Awards. This spring 
will be a special one for the Scholastic 
Art Awards, for it is the 25th Annual 
National High School Art Exhibition in 
the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie In- 
stitute .in Pittsburgh. 

We recently enjoyed the opening of 
some of the regional exhibits of work 
of these young artists and were delight- 
ed to recognize again that the talent and 
skill required to win a place now in a 
regional exhibition (of which there are 
40 this year) is certainly equal to what 
it took to place in the early national ex- 
hibitions. 

It’s indeed a pleasure to hear the 
“ohs” and “ahs” of the adult public as 
they view with incredulous eyes the 
creative craftsmanship of our junior and 
senior high school students. I am re- 
minded as I hear them that one of 
Scholastic’s purposes in sponsoring these 
annual exhibits—and our annual Writing 
Awards—is to help the schools show to 
the public examples of their effective 
teaching. Certainly it is apparent these 
days that we badly need for our Amer- 
ican schools a “voice of America” to 
penetrate the iron curtain of ignorance, 
in almost every community, about our 
schools. We hope Scholastic Awards is 
one such “voice.” 

We shall soon announce the names 
of this year’s national Art Awards jury. 
The list will include the names of 21 
prominent young artists who got their 
start through our Awards and almost all 
of whom got their art education on 
Scholastic scholarships. We hope this 
story, to be published in our student 
magazines in May, will be an inspira- 
tion for today’s students. The May issue 
of Literary Cavalcade will be increased 
to 52 pages and will be devoted to the 
writing and art of high school students 
along with brief biographies of our now 
famous “alumni.” 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





